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THE CANDIDATES OF REFORM. 


BENJAMIN F. BUTLER—JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


if ESIDES the two great political | masses now and then that they are alive. 

organizations, the Republican and | One of these is known as the Greenback 
Democratic, that command the lion’s | or Paper Currency party; another is the 
share of public attention by their rivalry | Temperance or Prohibition party; still 
and strife for Government control and the | another, of recent evolution, is the Anti- 
emoluments that are associated with of- | Monopoly party. This last may be 
fice-holding, there are two or three minor , thought a small affair, but it has shown 
parties or factions that maintain sufficient | no little vigor and growth, and in the 
activity to remind the great popular’ present contest for the Presidency has 
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: a A = | 
united its*fortunes with the Greenback 


interest. The Temperance movement ts 
much older than the two others, and has 


| 


grown from year to year into greater di- | 


mensions, until now its supporters are 


numerically strong enough to make suc- | 
cess certain for that one of the two great 


political divisions to which it may, if 


Temperance vote is a not unusual feature 


earliest in the field with its candidates 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 


whole in ackowledgment of the great 
work done by women for social and polit- 
ical reform. This was graceful, and as it 
should have been, for our earnest, public- 
spirited women deserve the full recogni- 
tion of the people whether it be through 
their male representatives in a political 


| or social capacity, or by an extension of 
ever, ally itself. A bid, therefore, for the | 
_ only be in accord with even justice. 
in the strife between Democrats and Re- | 
publicans. The Anti-Monopoly party was | 


for President and Vice-President, —a | 


convention having been called at Chica- 
go, on the 14th of May, and Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Massachusetts, formally chosen 
as its candidate for the executive chair at 
Washington. The party did not make 
so liberal display of strength at this con- 
vention as was expected, notwithstand- 
ing the lively discussions that had been 
going on East and West, regarding the 
relations of labor and capital; neverthe- 
less the fact of two hundred men from 
different parts of the Union meeting in 
solemn conclave at an appointed time is 
a deliberate notice to the world that 
there is a decided movement among the 
people for the protection of the interests 
of the workingman, and for the assertion 
of private rights that have been some- 
what lost sight of in the wholesale legis- 
lation for great corporate enterprises, or 
in behalf of individuals possessed of ex- 
traordinary wealth and vaulting ambi- 
tion. 

The party for Temperance and moral 
reform met in solemn assemblage at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on July 23d and 24th, and 
selected for its banner, John P. St. John, 
of Kansas, and William Daniel, of Mary- 
land. This action signifies that the men 
already held up by their party followers 
to the gaze of the American people do 
not meet the requirement of the Tem- 
perance creed, and, therefore, may not be 
supported by the opponents of the traf- 
fic in alcoholic beverages. It was notice- 
able that in this convention women were 
permitted to take part, and earnest ex- 
pression was made by the delegates as a 





the full rights of citizenship, that would 


BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


Ben. Butler is a large man; he is 
broadly built, strong in the spinal col- 
umn, staunch in limb, with a deep chest, 
and indicating in nearly every respect the 
possession of the essential elements of 
robust health and endurance. He is a 
strong man in brain as well as body, 
quick of perception, sharp, emphatic, 
earnest, and thorough-going, having a 
great deal of excitability, yet self-poised 
and not what is commonly known as 
nervous, fidgety, or fussy. His head is 
very broad between the ears, and exceed- 
ingly heavy in the base, indicating extra- 
ordinary executive capabilities, great 
positiveness of character, determination, 
and the spirit to carry out his purposes 
to the very end, even if it be against bit- 
ter opposition. 

Our portraits represent him in pro- 
file, one engraved twenty years ago, the 
other last year. How little change there 
has been in essentials of physiognomy 
during that time! The changes have 
been those incident to such a tempera- 
ment when the man has passed middle 
life. The whole contour impresses the 
observer who knows anything about 
physiognomy that the subject has power 
of mind, grasp, and breadth, and strength 
of intellect. The head is very large in 
circumf:rence, much above the average 
in length anterior to the opening of the 
ear; and it is relatively high at the crown 
in the region of Firmness, while not high 
in general proportions. It is an irregular 
head, and indicates the possession of 
special capacities; not an organization 
that is distinguished for smoothness 
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evenness, harmony, and so on; but an 
organization that has its emphatic, promi- 
nent peculiarities and eccentricities, and 
which are known and read by all intelli- 
vent observers. 

The perceptive organs, how marked 
ihey are! indicating fullness and readi- 
ness of impression, ability to pack away 


facts in great number, and have them at | 


command when needed for application. 
Comparison is large, especially, among 

the organs of the upper intellect; the 

head is also very broad in the forehead, 


and very full in the temporal region, show- | 


ing that he is practical, pertinent, positive, 
and matter-of-fact in the use of his intel- 
lect. 

One glances instinctively from the 
large Firmness to the strongly-marked 
Roman nose, finding an apposition in 
their showings of strong Firmness, stead- 
fastness, and resolution. The large chin 
corresponds with the fullness of the 
back-head, and shows warmth of social 
feeling, affection, strong passion. It 
would be impossible for one organized as 
this man is to live inertly, passively, in 
the background ; he must be prominent 
in the sphere, whatever it is, into which 
he is thrown. He is not the creature of 
circumstances but the one to rule cir- 
cumstances, and convert them to his 
purposes; he would be independent of 
influences ; and, instead of being subject, 
would from the first, strive to render 
others subject and make his influence 
predominant. Self-reliance, decision, ex- 
ecutiveness, push, are stamped every- 
where upon the head and face. He can 
be accommodating and kind, even sym- 
pathetical, but he would not concede a 
point or grant a favor simply as a matter 
of accommodation. The sense of utility 
is such, that he would impress in some 


way, with the giving of a favor, himself | 


upon the act and upon the recipient; he 
would have him who is benefited be ben- 
efited in a useful and lasting fashion. 

He is emphatically a man of the world, 
with great vital tenacity, fondness for so- 
ciety, appreciation of home and the do- 
mestic relation, highly appreciative of 


woman, and fond of the good creature 
comforts of life. Living in a middle 
| plane, he is yet not content to live ina 
| physical way, merely; having ambition, 
and purpose to achieve reputation, and 
that through real work. y 

He is an original thinker, and an orig- 
inal executor, with Caution and Secret- 
iveness enough to render him politic in 
| whatever he undertakes; and with tact 
and sagacity to take successful charge of 
| circumstances, and if necessary he can be 
cunning in order to secure his ends with- 
out embarrassing himself. 

A writer once said of him, that his 
organization is adapted to emergencies, 
that there is “enough of the gladiator in 


Benjamin F, BUTLER AT 65. 


him to overcome all obstacles and diffi- 
culties, be they mental or physical; and 
he would rather travel a road that has 
variety and danger in it, than one which 
is safe, flat, and monotonous.” 

General Butler is a marked man; of 
extraordinary individuality ; probably 
there is no other character of prominence 
before the country that is viewed in so 

| many lines and from so many points of 
view by different people. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler was born in 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, on the 5th of 
Nover: er, 1818. His father was a sol- 
| dier under Gen. Jackson, and it was but 
| natural that as a boy, he should have 

shown a disposition for military life, and 
looked forward to study at West Point; 
, but a pious mother willed otherwise, and 
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sent him to Waterville College in Maine. 
There he worked his way through, sup- 
porting himself by teaching, and finally 
left college, in debt, and in ill health. 
But a cruise on a sailing vessel to Labra- 
dor re-established strength, and after re- 
turning home, he entered a law office in | 
Lowell, Mass. Soon afterward, he joined 
the City Guard, a company that at a later 
time was a part of the Sixth Regiment 
of Massachusetts Militia, that became 
famous by its march through Baltimore | 
in the spring of 1861. 
He was a hard student of law, and be- | 
came an industrious practitioner, winning | 
attention and advancement; but his love | 
for the life of a soldicr made him an en- | 
thusiastic militia-man, and he passed 
from grade to grade of official position. 
He took a part in politics as a sturdy, 
unflinching Democrat, rather liking, it 
may be suspected, the attitude of opposi- 
tion that comes from being related to a 
minority in the controversies of politics. 
At any rate, it seems to have given much 
scope to his native pugnacity. After the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, Butler went to 
Washington, where he conferred with 
Southerners whom he found determined | 
on secession. He told them the North | 
would fight against their withdrawal | 
from the Union, but they laughed at him. | 
He declared that if the South rebelled, | 
there would be an end of slavery; and 
he assured them that if matters came to | 
so serious a pass, he would espouse the | 
cause of the Union. It should be said 
here that he was elected as early as in | 
1853 to the Massachusetts Legislature, | 
and in 1859 to the Senate of the same | 
State, being recognized as a champion on 
the Democratic side. On the opening of 
the Civil War, he at once offered his ser- 
vices to the Government; and went to 
Governor Andrew, and advised him to 
put the militia of the State on a war 
footing. He was appointed Brigadier- 
General, and at the head of the first vol- 
unteers of his State, made his famous 
march into Maryland. Soon afterward | 
he was commissioned as Major-General, 
and given the command of Fortress Mon- 





roe. It was there he suggested the solu- 
tion of the slavery custom, by pronounc- 
ing the negroes “contraband of war,” 
and afterward they were known popularly 
as contrabands. 

The battle of Great Bethel was a blun- 
der, occasioned mostly by the inexper- 
ence of our troops, who were confused 
by the too complicated movements that 
were attempted, and this disaster to our 


| arms for a while depreciated Gen. Butler 


in the esteem of the nation; he, however, 


| won back its good opinion by his conduct 


in the New Orleans expedition. This 
undertaking was in accordance with Gen. 
Butler’s own proposition; and the fleet 
under Farragut having effected an en- 
trance to the city, Butler at once occu- 
pied it with his forces. Here he exhib- 
ited exceptional administrative powers; 
and while many tales have been told of 
his severity or his avarice by disaffected 
persons, it is but just to say that what 
was done for the community at large 
served an excellent purpose, and proved 
wise, helpful, and efficient in the end. 

He was strict and severe, and strict- 
ness and severity were called fur, unde: 
the circumstances; but so far as known 
facts are concerned, neither cruel nor re- 
vengeful. Mr. Parton, in his biography 
of Gen. Butler, relates an incident to this 
effect: On the occasion of a visit of the 
Mayor to the head-quarters, there was a 
turbulent assemblage in the street. The 
Mayor and his party had not been long 
in the presence of Gen. Butler, when an 
aide-de-camp rushed in and said: 

“Gen. Williams orders me to say that 
he fears he will not be able to control 
the mob.” 

Gen. Butler in his serenest manner re- 
plied: “Give my compliments to Gen. 


| Williams, and tell him, if he finds he can 


not control the mob, to open upon them 
with artillery.” 

The Mayor and his friends sprang to 
their feet in consternation. “Do not do 


| that,” exclaimed the Mayor. 


“Why not?” said the General; “the 


| mob must be controlled; we can not have 


a disturbance in the streets.” 
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“ Shall I go out and speak to the peo- 
ple?” asked the Mayor. 

“Anything you please,” replied Gen. 
Butler; “I only insist that order be main- 
tained in the public streets.” 

The Mayor and othe: gentlemen ad- 
dressed the crowd, and as their remarks 


times, and at all times taking conspicu- 
ous rank in the discussion of important 
measures. In 1871 he was nominated tc 
the office of Governor of Massachusetts. 
but without success. In the fall of 1882 
he was nominated again, and this time 
was elected by a large majority. 


Joun P. St. Jonun. 


L 





were enforced by the rumor of Gen. 
Butler’s order, there was a temporary 
lull in the storm; the crowd remained, 
however, vast, fierce, and sullen. 

Later in the war he was given import- 
ant commands; one being that of the 
department of North Carolina, including 
Fortress Monroe and a portion of Vir- 
ginia. In 1866 he was elected on the 
Repubtican ticket a member of Congress, 
and was returned to his seat several 


JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


To the phrenologist and physiognomist 

| this portrait has an expression that may 
be embodied in three words—earnestness, 
sincerity, severity. Of course a photo- 
graph from which a good engraving is 
made must necessarily have, or generally 
does have, from necessity, a certain fixed 
expression that ‘can hardly be natural; a 
lack of mobility and mellowness which is 
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seen in real life, except under some 
special stress of thought, and feeling, and 
purpose; then this fixed, hard, relentless 
expression is seen. 

Those clean-cut features indicate ac- 
tivity of body and mind, and the tend- 
ency to be specific and critical. The 
faults which he sees in people stand out 
like thorns; they are not round-top 
warts; they are like needles. His pref- 
erences and prejudices are marked; if 
he likes a man, he “goes for” him with 
such hearty earnestness that his friends 
can count on him always and everywhere. 
When he forms a prejudice, or feels that 
he has just cause against a man or sub- 
ject, he is relentiess in his earnest en- 
deavor to hedge up the way and baffle 
the thing opposed. 

In that large development of the per- 
ceptive organs—we mean the promi- 
nence clear across the brow—there seems 
to be a cutting-edged severity; a feeling 
of analysis and criticism; as if he were 
looking through and through subjects, 
as we look through plate-glass, to learn 
if peradventure there may be a stain or a 
flaw in it. 

The expression across the lower part 
of the brow, and up the centre of the 
forehead, and that fixedness of the eye, 
and that general unmellowness of the 
whole face make one think of an inspect- 
or, whose business it is to find faults in 
things that he looks over, as well as to 
see excellencies; and if he were an in- 
spector, nine-tenths of the people who 
met him the first time with articles to be 
inspected, and accepted or condemned, 
would feel that they had nothing to hope 
for, from any stupidity, or inattention, or 
want of acuteness in his perception and 
judgment. If he were a teacher, pupils 
would think that if they could pass mus- 





ter with him they could pass anywhere. | 


He must be a man of order and system; 
the organ is prominently indicated. 

His large Comparison, indicated by the 
fullness in the centre of the upper part of 
the forehead, will make him fertile in il- 
lustrations as a writer or speaker. His 
knowledge of character, shown by that 
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sharp upper part of the forehead where it 
joins the hair, would make him a good 
detective; he would read a stranger in 
spite of himself; he must form opinions 
favorably or adversely of every person he 
meets. In his estimate of men, it is not 
how much a man knows or how great his 
character, but is he sincere? Does he 
mean what he says? 

The head seems to be broad through 
the middle section above and about the 
ears, showing force, energy, prudence, 
economy, courage, policy, and ingenuity. 
He is a natural worker, and inclines to 
work hard at anything he attempts to 
do. The word “ radical ” in its best sense 
is applicable to him. If he could preach 
but one sermon it would be like him to 
take for his text, “If the Lord be God, 
serve Him; if Baal, then follow him.” 
He does not halt between two opinions ; 
he begins at the root as he understands 
it; and to him the root of the matter is 
about as important in his esteem, as, to 
onion-growers, the bulb is the important 
matter of that plant. If this man can feel 
that a person is right at the root; that 
his intentions, and purposes, and drift, 
and spirit are in the right direction, he 
will tolerate a great many things that 
otherwise would be uncomfortable to 
him. He could accept a diamond in the 
rough, provided it was a diamond. 

His top-head seems amply developed, 
as if the moral organs, as a whole, were 
well developed; but the middle, where 
force, and prudence, and economy are in- 
dicated, with practical talent, and power 
of criticism, and ability to understand 
character (and all combined tend to drive 
| him onward, right onward in the work in 
| hand), the elements stand forth as the 
| distinguishing characteristics of the or- 
ganization. 

The back-head is out of view, and he 
| may have a fair share of the social ; but 
| he is doubtless prized by his associates 
| for his force of character, his dauntless 

courage, his uncompromising firmness, 

| pride, and ambition, and for his incisive, 
practical intellect. 

There is in his build of head, an ex- 
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pression of what is apparently more of 
the law than of the Gospel; more of the 
‘Ten Commandments than the Sermon 
on the Mount; and whatever he attempts 
to do, believing in it, he will try to fulfil 
though the heavens fall. 

If he had in his composition a little 
more of the elements of grace, mercy, 
and peace, he would doubtless be more 
companionable to the majority of men. 
As a soldier, he would glory in some des- 
perate charge; and if he has not in him 
the spice of Custer and Kearney, with a 
slight seasoning of Sheridan, we are mis- 
taken. Honor, honesty, courage, duty, 
sincerity, are his leading traits. Too lit- 
tle of the mellow, pliable, and conforma- 
tory, would apparently be his defect. 

John P. St. John was born in Brock- 
ville, Franklin County, Indiana, on the 
25th of February, 1833. He had few 
early advantages. His education was 


that afforded by a country school in a 
new settlement, but he made the most of 
his limited opportunities, and used every 
moment of leisure in perusing such books 


as he could procure, and thus he made 
himself familiar with history and biogra- 
phy especially. He was a mere youth 
when he found employment in a store, 
and receivee six dollars a month for his 
services. At twenty, he caught the “gold 
fever,” and made his way to California, 
where he found its golden promises an 
illusion in his case, so he turned his hands 
to any honest labor to earn a living— 
chopping wood, cleaning decks, and serv- 
ing in stores. He saved a little money, 
which he sent from time to time to his 
parents, and filled every leisure hour with 
study. He has himself told the story of 
his first departure from home, ‘and of the 
vow he then made to his mother in an 
address : 

“Poor mother was almost broken- 
hearted, though she did not say it. Fa- 
ther, a good man, a loving husband, and 
a kind father always, would have been 
better off but for his habit of imbibing 
too freely from the social glass; conse- 
quently things were not about home as 
they used to be before this fault had over- 





taken him. Mother was not so cheerful 
and happy as formerly, although she never 
spoke of her fears and secret sorrow ; 
yet I saw it all, and, boy as I was, I hated 
the demon drink that had made such a 
change in my father, and broken the 
heart of my mother, and darkened the 
home of my boyhood. I resolved that 
the disastrous poison should never pass 
my lips, and that anything I could say or 
do should be done to put the blighting 
curse from other homes. Mother called 
me to her and said, ‘John, my son 
promise me you will always be a man 
wherever you go.’ _I made that promise. 
and wherever I have been, and however 
tempted to go astray or to do anything I 
knew that my mother would not approve, 
that promise kept me right.” 

During his stay on the Pacific Coast 
he made voyages to South America, 
Mexico, Central America, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. In 1853 he was engaged 
in the Indian wars in Northern California 
and Southern Oregon. In these cam- 
paigns he fought bravely and was twice 
wounded. 

In the meantime he had decided to pre- 
pare for the profession of the law, and un- 
der the most adverse circumstances had 
made some progress toward mastering 
the knowledge requisite. Often he pored 
for hours over his text-books by the flick- 
ering light of a pine-knot in a miner’s 
cabin. In 1860 he returned to Illinois, 
and continued his reading with the le- 
gal firm of Starkweather & McLean, in 
Charleston, Mo., and at the end of the 
year he became a member of the firm. 

The outbreak of the war changed all 
the plans of the young lawyer. He en- 
listed as a private in the 68th Illinois 
Volunteers, and at the election of officers 
was unanimously chosen captain of Com- 
pany C. At Alexandria he was detached 
from his command and assigned to duty as 
assistant adjutant-general. He was after 
ward placed in command of the troops at 
Camp Mattoon, Ill. Upon the reorgani- 
zation of the 143d Regiment, he was 
elected its lieutenant-colonel. The ser- 
vices of that regiment were confined 
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mainly to the Mississippi Valley. After 
Lee surrendered, Col. St. John returned 
to the practice of law in Charleston, Mo. 
He soon removed to Independence, Mo., 


where for cight years he practiced his pro- | 
He was at | 


fession with notable success. 
the same time always loyal to patriotism, 


temperance, and humanity, and gained | 


no little celebrity as a stump orator. 

In May, 1869, he crossed the border and 
took up his residence in the State with 
which he was soon to become very honor- 
ably identified. He settled at Olathe, 
Kansas, and proceeded to practice law. 
He sought no office, but office sought the 
man, and in 1872 he was elected to the 
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| State Senate, where he distinguished him- 
selfas a debater and statesman. In 1878 
| he received the Republican nomination 
for Governor of the State, and was elected. 
As an advocate of temperance he has 
long been publicly known. While Gov- 
|ernor of Kansas, he travelled through 
the State makiny addresses in behalf of a 
| Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment. 
Since the expiration of his term of office, 
Mr. St. John’s voice has been heard in 
many of the States at great meetings, and 
as the champion of Constitutional Prohi- 
bition in the West he has won high con- 
sideration from all who wish well for th: 

| State and the people. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


ITS HISTORY 


INTRODUCTORY, 


E have often heard surprise ex- 
pressed that the general public 


\V 


has so little knowledge of theological 


matters. This is to be accounted for 
perhaps, or at least in part, from the fact 
that the information they would be glad 
to have is not readily obtainable. In a 
country with customs like ours, where so 
much of one’s time is employed in pro- 
viding for many wants that are not neces- 
sities, but little is left in which to supply 
the intellectual part of man with its real 
needs, and too many content themselves, 
so far as their spiritual nature is con- 
cerned, with what they receive in an oc- 
casional sermon, 

A noted clergyman in Boston recently 
said he asked, as he casually met them, 
thirty-five men of his acquaintance if 
they had ever read the Bible through. 
They were all men of intelligence--grown- 
up sons of clergymen, students, profes- 
sors, literary men. One replied, he “ be- 
lieved his mother put him through it 
when he was a child.” The others said 
they had not. Such a statement seems 
astonishing; but ask the first thirty-five 
church-members you meet what they 
know of the history of the Christian 
Church, and of the denomination to 
which they belong, and of its creed or 
belief, with the reasons therefor, and 
you will doubtless be surprised at their 
replies and the meagreness of their in- 
formation in these respects. 


AND DIVISIONS. 


In the space at our command in the 
pages of this JOURNAL, we can not hope 
to give more than a mere outline or sum- 
mary of the subjects treated ; but even in 
this some readers may find records of 
facts with which they were not before 
acquainted, and become sufficiently in- 
terested to pursue their inquiries. What 
we shall write of early times will be with- 
out prejudice, bias, or bigotry. That all 
records of history are full of errors is well 
known. Doubtless the authorities from 
which we shall draw our facts and con- 
clusions have their share. We shall in 
dulge in no speculations, our earnest cn- 
deavor being to put briefly before the 
readers what we find, advising them to 
“prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” 

THE EARLY CHURCH, 

The first followers of Jesus were only a 
sect protesting against the corruptions of 
the priesthood and the wickedness of the 
people. They believed He was the Mes- 
siah long expected, and that so soon as, 
by repentance and reform, the Jewish na 
tion became worthy, the Reman power 
would be overthrown and the govern- 
ment restored to them. We find in the 
gospels no record that leads us to be 

| lieve that in the beginning was there 
| thought of anything more than tempo- 
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ralitics. Spiritual matters had not re- 
ceived their attention, They ‘continued 


to worship in the synagogues after the | 


manner of their fathers. But soon the 
precepts and teachings of Jesus had in- 


ulcated a principle of right living in His | 


disciples, and the good seed began to 
bear fruit. Jesus had not been slow to 
declaim ayainst the errors of the times, 
particularly those of the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and some other sects, who, when 
the number of believers was small, 
thought them little worthy of attention. 
But when on and immediately after the day 
of Pentecost, the converts to the new doc- 
trine were numbered by thousands, “and 
a great company of the priests were obe- 
dient to the faith,” they became jealous 
and antagonistic. Persecutions were com- 
menced; Stephen was stoned to death. 
This action on the part of their oppo- 
nents called attention to the new sect, 
and accessions to its ranks were rapid 
and continuous. Among others, Paul, 
before a persecutor, now joined it, and 
the new sect was fairly established. The 
Christians withdrew from the synagogues, 
and established organizations of their 
own, called churches. 

Most of the early history of the church 
The records given 
us in the New Testament are too meagre 
to admit of our arriving at very definite 
conclusions. The disciples doubtless had 
at first the controlling power or influence 
where they were; but as other churches 
were formed, elders, priests, or presby- 
ters were appointed to advise and keep 
order, They were men noted for up- 
rightness of character, to whom others 
could look with reverence and respect, 
and whose opinions and advice were be- 
lieved to be sound and useful. The pres- 
byters in larger towns were usually 
chosen to preside at mectings of the 
churches of a province or neighborhood 
when gathered to consider important 
matters of mutual interest, thus becom- 
ing presiding elders—and to them was 
applied the term efzscopus, meaning 
president, overseer, bishop. Far into 
the second century the terms presbyter 
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and bishop seem to have been inter- 
changeable; but Cyprian taught, by what 
authority we are not told, that Christ 
communicated the Holy Ghost to His 
disciples and the apostles, and they again 
to those they appointed to preside over 
congregations, and these in turn ordained 
bishops, who were higher in order, and 
from whose decision there could be no 
appeal, as such would be an appeal 
against the judgments of God and Christ. 

Titus was made a bishop by Paul, and 
appointed “to set in order the things 
that are wanting, and 


g, ordain elders in 
every city.” 


The bishop was the highest 
ecclesiastical officer in apostolic times. 
For the character and qualifications of 
persons considered fit to fill the place, 
see the first chapter of the Epistle to 
Titus, and the third chapter of the first 
Epistle to Timothy. In later times and 
until late in the fifth century, both elders 
and bishops were elected by the votes of 
the churches or congregations. 

During the life of Jesus, and for some 
time after His death, the property of the 
disciples and other believers was held in 
common. Complaint having been made 
relative to the distribution of funds to 
some widows and orphans, seven of the 
brethren were named to superintend the 
future distribution of such funds. They 
were appointed by the multitude of dis- 
ciples, and brought before the apostles, 
who prayed and laid hands on them. 
These brethren were called 
from a Greek work signifying to supply 
or minister. Some after- 
ward chosen to this position. 

As the doctrines taught by Jesus and 
the disciples spread to other countries, 
they were gladly reccived, and many, not 
Jews, acknowledged belief in their truth. 
Differences of opinion arose as to whether 
any but Jews, or those who would con- 
form to Jewish rites and ceremonies, 
Paul, 
who scems never to have been directly 
associated with the disciples, held that 
the new sect should not be governed by 
Judaical laws. He began immediately 
after his conversion, to preach in his own 


deacons, 


women were 


should be admitted to fellowship. 
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way, and never asked or received from 
those at Jerusalem advice or counsel. 
The question was so much discussed 
in the various churches, that finally it 
was “determined that Paul and Barna- 
bas, and certain other of them, should go 
up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and 
elders. about this question.” The coun- 
cil was held, the matter fully dis- 
cussed, and the determination reached 
that the Gentiles in the churches should 
only be required to “abstain from meats 
offered to idols, from blood, from things 
strangled, and from fornication.” This 
was done seventeen years after the death 
of Jesus, and is the more noticeable, 
not only because it was the first council, 
but because its acts made the first definite 
separation between Christianity and Ju- 
daism. This same council appointed Paul 
an apostle to the Gentiles, and Peter to 
continue his labors among the Jews. 
Thus began the obedience to the com- 
mand of Jesus, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


Soon believers could be found in all parts 


from Rome to Babylon. Converts were 
made from all classes, and were gathered 
into the church, taking with them many 
of the various beliefs they had formed in 
consequence of the teachings of those 
with whom they had been associated. 
These beliefs differed much, not only 
from the doctrines the apostles were en- 
deavoring to promulgate, but from each 
other, and caused much difficulty and 
dissension. Meanwhile the Jews in Jeru- 
salem and thereabouts exerted them- 
selves against the new religion, and 
warned their brethren in all the coun- 
tries where Christianity was being intro- 


duced to beware of the apostate Jews and | 
| had much respect for the philosophers, 

As men of intellect and genius be- | 
came interested in the new teachings, | 
they could not fail to be convinced by | 
the reasonableness of the doctrines and | 
the many truths presented; but they | 


heretical Gentiles. 


brought with them the errors before re- 
ceived from the teachings of the wisest 
in the world as well as many of their own 
imaginings. 





In this way many of the | 


churches became so filled with paganism 
as to bear little resemblance to the origi- 
nal, and for a time the teachings of Jesus 
were in some, fairly subordinate to those 
of the Grecian philosophers. But this 
stateof things could not last. Christianity 
having its foundation in truth could not 
fail, and although through all the ages it 
has had to carry an incubus of error from 
which it is not yet entirely free, it will in 
the end rise above all its opponents, and 
the whole world will receive it as the 
truth. 

We may note briefly how some, called 
the “fathers” of the church, were ham- 
pered by their early education, and at the 
same time see how some of the now lead- 
ing doctrines of the Christian Church 
were first brought into prominence. 

Justin, called the martyr, was of Gre- 
cian parentage, and a believer in the 
doctrines of Plato, among which was that 
there was one supreme being; that from 
him came the Logos, or word, by which 
the earth was created, and by means of 
which the souls of men were enabled to 
perceive truth. He believed that he dis- 
cerned in Jesus this Logos, and also that 
He was the one to whom God is said 
to have spoken at various times. No 
such idea of Jesus seems to have before 
been held, or at least taught. This was 
only one of the many Platonic ideas Jus- 
tin incorporated with the beliefs of the 
earlier Christians, but it was perhaps the 
most prominent. He taught about the 
year 140. 

THEOPHILUS, bishop of Antioch, also 
taught that the Logos of Plato was mani- 
fested in Jesus. 

CLEMENT, bishop of Alexandria, one 
of the foremost of Christian teachers, 


although he said he espoused not this or 
that sect, but followed what he believed 
to be right in all. 

ORIGEN was instructed in Christianity 
by his father, and was a pupil of Clemen'. 
He was thoroughly imbued with the Gre- 
cian philosophy, but differed from it in 
believing in the personality of Gol, in- 
stead of an impersonal being without 
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consciousness, from whom all other be- | ages before the world was made; that 


ings emanated by a natural law. 
Holy Spirit he thought was the divine 
energy, and with the Son was exalted | 
above all other beings as the Father was | 
above them, and that Jesus was a perfect 
human being endowed with supernatural 
power by the Logos. 

It would be interesting to give at length | 
the many doctrines originally held by the 
fathers that were not in accord with those | 
of the primitive church, but we will only | 
add, that while they were among the | 
wisest and best men of their times, they 
were full of the erroneous beliefs of their 
time and country: such as the existence 
of demons or devils, the offspring of 
angels and women, that could be exor- 
cised by prayer or the repetition of pas- 
sages of Scripture. Their credulity was 
very great. It is hardly conceivable that 


men so given to thought and reasoning 
should have received as true so many 
statements that appear to us to have been 
without any foundation, but merely the 


result of vivid imagination. 

The introduction of these various be- 
liefs and opinions caused dissensicns and 
the formation of various sects, the dis- 
agreements among which caused much 
difficulty. Among the most noted of 
these sects was the Arian, which, as it 
has exerted an influence to the present 
time, we should not fail to notice. 

The Platonic idea of the Logos before 
spoken of came to be generally received, 
as well as the belief that Jesus was this 
Logos. Then arose questions as to the 
character of the Logos. Had Jesus an ex- 
istence before His human birth; was He a 
divine attribute, clothed in a human form, 
and thus a part of God? 

Was He begotton or created, or were, 
as Sabellius taught, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost not persons, but different 
manifestations of one God? These and 
other similar questions had been long 
and warmly discussed. About the year 
318, Arius, a presbyter of the church in 
Alexandria, endeavoring to refute Sabel- 
lius, held that the Father alone was self- 





existent; that He had created the Son 


The | the Son was the Logos, vastly superior to 


all other beings; that this Son or Logos 
created the Holy Spirit, which was sub- 
servient to Him. How a being who was 
born, lived, suffered, and died like a man 
could at the same time be God, was a 
question the church had long endeavored 
to settle. The position taken by Arius 
was soon combated, and the whole 
Christian world was engaged in the con- 
troversy ; and after a struggle of six years 
the Council of Nice was called. Here 
318 bishops assembled, besides many pres- 
byters and deacons. Among the most 
noted opponents of Arius was Athanasius. 
He formulated a doctrine or creed, that 
is, with little change, still known as the 
Nicene or Athanasian Creed, which after 
a discussion of two months, was adopted 
by the Council as the rule of faith by 
which the Christian Church should be 
governed. 

This contained the statement that 
Christ “was begotten, not made,” and 
consubstantive with the Father; that 
there was an indissoluble union between 
the perfect God and a perfect man; that 
this mode of existence was unexplainable, 
and must be believed, not understood. 
This Council of Nice is a conspicuous 
point in church history, not only because 
it was the culmination of the first real 
battle of the churches on points of faith, 
but also because from its time admission 
to all Christian Churches, with few ex- 
ceptions, is had only by subscribing to 
articles of belief prepared by the clergy. 

Notwithstanding its defeat in the Coun- 
cil, Arianism continued to spread, and 
had friends high in power. Arius, who 
had been anathematized by the Council 
and banished by the emperor, sought 
conciliation, and wrote another confes- 
sion of faith, made up mostly of Scripture 
texts. This, although very differently un- 
derstood by others, was by Constantine 
accepted as an agreement on the part of 
Arius with the Nicene Creed, who was 
recalled to Constantinople, where the 
bishop was commanded to administer to 
him the sacrament. The bishop seemed 
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inclined to disobey; a collision was im- 
minent, but the sudden death of Arius 
put an end to the controversy. 

While these two sects were thus war- 
ring, others were holding views different 
from either. The Gnostics supposed Je- 

us to be a man so pure that some divine- 
ly-emanating spirit had taken possession 


of His soul at baptism. Artemon at Rome | 
taught that Christ was a mere man, but | 


born of a virgin, and excelling the proph- 


ets in virtue. Paul, bishop of Antioch, 


taught that wisdom, a divine attribute, 
operated in Jesus to a greater extent than 
in any other, so that He was the Son of 
God in a sense that no other man ever 
was, but denied that He had an existence 
before His human birth; the bishops of 
Ancyra and Sesamum were deposed for 
teaching similar doctrines in the fourth 


|! century. All these referred to the gos- 


pels for authority, that portion of John’s 
| gospel relating to the Logos being be- 
lieved by them, as it is by many scholars 
at the present time, to be an interpolation. 
Although combated by the churches, 
the doctrines of these men found lodge- 
| ment in many minds, and notwithstand 
ing they were put down by power, and 
expression of their ideas forbidden, the 
thought has lived through the ages, and 
even now there are those who read the 
Nicene Creed only to doubt if both Arius 
and Athanasius were not mistaken, and 
search the Scriptures for more light. 

Let us leave here for a while the his- 
tory of doctrines, faiths, and beliefs, and 
trace the growth of the churches and 
their relations with Government. 

L. A. R. 
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A LECTURE BY R. VIRCHOW. 


(Concluded ) 


Bhar the further development and per- 
fection of this theory, another new 
science, born of the German mind, con- 


tributed—I mean Comparative Anatomy, | 
the creation of a quiet Tiibingen scholar, | 


Kielmeyer, the teacher of the celebrated 
French zoologist, Cuvier. Based on the 
principles of this science, the relation of 
man to the higher animals, since that 


time classed under the term vertebrate 
animals, has appeared in quite a new | 


light. It has become an accepted fact, 


that there is to be recognized a common | 


plan, not alone in the structure of per- 
fectly matured animals—which till then 
had almost alone formed the object of 
the scientific discussion of the systemati- 
cians,—but to a greater extent, of those 
which are in a state of development. 
From the simplest form of the microscop- 
ic egg onwards, through a regular suc- 
cession of formations, of which one pro- 
ceeds from the other without interruption, 
we come to the complete organism. The 


higher the scale of development which 
we take as our standard in the history of 
the individual organisms, and the nearer 
it is to reaching its highest development, 
the more varied appear these single or- 
ganisms. Family is distinguished from 
family, genus from genus, species from 
| species, individual from individual. Re- 
versely, the further backward we trace 
the single organisms to their beginnings, 
the fewer stages of their development 
they have passed through, the greater 
are the resemblances between the individ- 
uals, the species of the genera, even be- 
tween the grand divisions or families of 
the class of vertebrate animals. All de- 
velopment is therefore a process of dif- 
ferentiation, and every higher animal or- 
ganism resembles, at a lower period of its 
growth, an inferior organism. 

Even the contemporaries of Goethe re- 
cognized this fact in its whole significance, 
and they stated it in stronger terms than 
we are accustomed to do. In the year 
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1812, the acute Halle anatomist, Johann 
Friedrich Meckel, wrote: “The same 
regular scale of development which we 
find in the entire animal world,—whose 
members are the different races and 
classes, as well as the extremes of the 
lowest animals on the one hand, and the 
highest on the other,—is seen in the de- 
velopment of every higher animal; for 
from the moment of its existence on to 


slave-owners in the Southern States of 
America, gradually gathered greater cer- 
tainty, and, growing bolder, has found 
many adherents in Europe, when, through 
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the period of its perfection, as well in re- , 
gard to its internal as its external organ- \ 
ization, it essentially passes through all 


the forms which constitute the permanent 
condition of all those animals standing 
immediately below it. The series of 
these forms are more numerous the more 
perfect the animal is; since with every 


- 
“ 
\f 


class beneath it in development their ‘ 


number is necessarily increased.” * It is 
true that Meckel adds: “It is not prob- 
able, at least not proved by observation, 
that a lower animal can push itself be- 
yond its class, and assume a higher form.” 
But he has taken pains to show by nu- 
merous examples, that by stoppages in de- 
velopment, the organs of every higher 
animal, either as a whole or individually, 
can be stopped at lower grades, and then 


can resemble corresponding, lower ani- 


mals. I have hardly need to add that he 


does nut distinguish man from the other ‘5 


animals in this respect. 


In fact there are cases recorded where ' 


men have had a certain similarity to ani- 
mals (theromorphy). 
tory of all nations is full of such nar- 
Tatives. 
Melusina, as well as numerous parts of 
Egyptian and Grecian mythology, can 
serve as examples. We find on the one 
side the animal resemblance of man, and 
again the human resemblance. (Axthro- 
pomorphy) of many animals, especially of 
the ape. After these observations were 
verified, what lay nearer than the thought 
that man descended from the ape? This 
idea, long expressed with diffidence, and 
with reference to the black race, by the 


* Joh. Fried. Meckel, Handbuch der pathologischen- 
tnatomie. Leipsic, 1812. Vol. I., p. 123. 


The legendary his- 


The story of the beautiful § 


Fig. 4.—Tue Goritta at Home. 


| Darwin’s celebrated book on the “ Origin 
| of Species” (1859), the notion of a pro- 
| gressive development of organic nature 

from the lowest to the highest forms has 
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ever become more and more popular. | 
Darwin himself has not pushed his sys- | 
tem so far as to trace the ancestors of | 
Man to Apes, as has been done by Carl 

Vogt, Huxley, Haeckel,* and others. 

I must here, however, refute a wide- 
spread error. No naturalist has as yet 
asserted that any one of the species of | 
apes now living and known is the ances- | 
tor of Man. In America there are no | 
anthropoid (humanlike) apes, in the strict 
sense. Such are found only in Africa and 
Asia; in the former, the Chimpanzee and 
the Gorilla; and in the latter, the Orang 
and the Gibbon. True, a number of | 
American writers,t even before Darwin, 
have laid especial stress upon the fact, 


Fig. 5.—Skutt or a Goria 


that the zones in which these apes are 
found are also the homes of very low or- 
ganized races of men, and that both offer 
striking parallels; for example, the com- 
plexion and conformation of the facial 
lines. They have deduced an analogous 
variety of origins for men and apes; and 
the conclusion that Vogt drew seemed to 
him evident, viz,, that the negroes have 
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one and the same origin with the Afri- 


* Carl Vogt, Vorlesungen tber den Menschen. Gies- 
sen, 1863, Vol IL., p. 260, 276.—Huxley, Zeugnisse fir 
dic Stellung des Menschen in der Natur. Braun- | 
schweig, 1863, p. 120.—E. Haeckel, Ueber die Enste- 
hung und den Stammbaum des Menschengeschlechts, 
1368. 

+ J. C. Nott and Geo. R. Gliddon, /adigenous Races 
of the Fart’ 
650 


Philadelphia, 1857. p. xiv, pp. 548, 646, 
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can apes, as the Negritos of the Sunda 
Islands have with the Asiatic apes. But 
even Vogt has not said that the gorilla or 
the chimpanzee is the ancestor of the 
negro, or that any particular Asiatic ape 
is the ancestor of the Negritos or the 
Malays. 

In fact, the bodily development of the 
ape shows a remarkable fact, that the re- 
semblance of young apes to human chil- 
dren is very much greater than that of 
the old ape to grown-up and fully-devel- 
oped men. The mother who calls her 
child a “little monkey” involuntarily 
bears witness to the fact that the human 


| child bears within or upon it certain 


animal features. Nowhere does the anal- 

ogy appear stronger than in 

the construction of the skull. 

"The small size of, and espec- 

ially the prominence of, the 

bones of the face, especially 

the jaw-bones, the softer con- 

formation of the eye and its 

surrounding parts, the smooth 

vaulting of the skull-roof, the 

general form of the skull-cap, 

the relation of the cranial ver- 

tebrz one to the other, bring 

the head of the baby ape so 

near that of the human in- 

fant, that the resemblance 

can be called “horrifying.” 

But with every additional 

month and year of life the skull of the 

ape, even those most resembling man, 

becomes constantly more dissimilar to 
the human cranium. 

Let us look at the head of the gorilla, 
which has of late years become so cele- 
brated, whose home is in southwestern 
tropical Africa. The full-grown anima! 
has a tremendous head (Fig. 4). But 
what is there developed is not the skull- 
cap proper—the receptacle and, at the 
same time, the measure of the brain—but 
rather the outer bony appurtenances. 
The monstrous jaw-bone protrudes in re- 
pulsive ugliness, in mass greater than the 
whole of the remainder of the skull. 
The lower jaw, in its great breadth and 
strength, attests the strength and size of 
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the masticating muscles, which are in- 
serted in them. Corresponding to the 
jaw is the extent and arch of the cheek- 


big. 6.—Human SKULL. 


bone, under which these muscles pass in 
order to be inserted in the skull. While, 
however, in man they only occupy the 
neighborhood of the temples and the lat- 
eral part of the parietal bone, they here 
cover the whole surface; and coming 
from both sides, almost reach the median 
line, along which runs a high, bony sel- 
vage, in the gorilla terminating behind, 
in a regular comb or crest. This crest is 
the visible continuation of the backbone, 
which, in the human skull, shows no such 
connected trace ; it is the repetition ex- 
ternally of the prominent spinous pro- 
cess of the vertebral column. But not 
alone in the median line, but also back- 
ward and toward the side, a curved bony 
ridge marks the point of insertion of the 
temporal muscles. To this is related the 
excessive elevation of the edges of the 
orbit (a, Fig. 5), which completes the im- 
pression of wildness and brutality. 

Far more striking appears the mispro- 
portion between the cavity of the skull 
proper and the external surface of the 
skull, when we observe a section of the 
skull (Fig. 7). The cavity of the skull 
proper (4) shows a space not much larger 
than the cavity of the nose. Above, the 
ridge (¢) projects, in the form of a toothed 
prominence over the arch of the calvaria, 
while in front the skull-space retreats to 
make way for the great frontal sinus (@). 
There remains only a proportionately 
small space for the brain. Nearly all de- 


velopment comes upon the more animal 
parts, especially the organs of eating and 
breathing. Of all the parts of the body 
of the ape the brain grows the least. 

If we reflect now that the brain of the 
anthropoid ape contains all the chief 
parts of the human brain, that the brain 
of the infant stands in nearly proportion- 
ate size to the young of apes, it is obvi- 
ous that the development of apes pro- 
ceeds from a certain time on a plan quite 
the contrary to that seen in man, and 
that, therefore, the ape, in its further de- 
velopment so far as concerns its head, 
becomes more and more unlike man. 
Even the greatest ape retains its baby 
brain, although the jaw may become 
nearly as large as that of an ox. It is, 
therefore, clear, that a human being could 
never arise from the progressive develop- 
ment of an ape; but rather the reverse, 
and hence this very development —that 
great chasm which exists between man 
and the ape. It is just so with the lowest 
ape ; for instance, in the little Uistiti, found 
in eastern Brazil, the bony framework of 
the head retains a stronger resemblance 
to that of man than in the anthropoid 
species. 

Though the same great law of deveiop- 
ment may determine the structure of the 
ape as that of man in its fundamentals, 
the difference in the character of the two 
species is displayed in no other direction 
so strikingly as in the corporal develop- 
ment. First there is the duravzon, and all 





that is connected with this; then, the 


Fig. 7.--GortLta SKULL, sHowinG Brain-Pan. 


rapidity of development, as well in re- 
gard to the individual as a whole as to 
single parts; all which is totally different 
| in the ape as compared with man. The 
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apes have in general a rapid growth and | As already stated, Vogt has taken ano- 


a short life ; they are born in a condition 
of mental and bodily ripeness; their 
further development is completed in a 
few years, and an early death puts an end 
to their existence. Although we are not 
precisely informed as to the absolute 
length of life of the anthropoid apes, it 
is yet questionable whether any of them 
ever reach the age at which the growth 


ther path of investigation in order to 
supplement the breach. Cases have long 
been known where in otherwise healthy 
families individuals have not arrived at a 
full development in skull and brain; and 
because they continued on the low grade 
of intellectual culture, it has been cus- 


| tomary to designate their condition as 


of the human body stops; at least this | 


much is certain, that the highest ape has 


reached its full development when man is | 


still in early youth. They are sexually 
ripe at a time when man has not out- 
grown his childhood. And still far more 
significant is the totally different distribu- 
tion of the period of development among 
the several parts of the body, With the 
monkey, the brain, as a rule, has attained 





its perfection before the commencement | 
of the change of the teeth; while with 
man, the proper development then first | 


begins. Immediately after the changing 
of the teeth there follows with the mon- 
key that rapid development of the jaws 
and of the facial skeleton, that monstrous 
endowment of the external part of the 
bones of the skull, that gives so decided 
a sign of brutality of character. This 
difference is all the more significant when 
we consider that the changing of the 
teeth in the ape commences much ear- 
lier than in man. It is not my purpose 
now to consider the remaining parts of 
the body at similar length; but it must 
suffice to mention that the difference is 
still more strongly manifested if we look 
at other sections of the skeleton. The 





extension of the posterior section of the | 


vertebral column to a tail, the totally dis- 
proportional length of the arms, the ir- 
regular form of the pelvis, are seen to 
differ in a single species of monkeys, and 
this is quite comprehensible. For, not 
only the “ wild man,” but all monkeys are 
climbing animals, in a greater or less de- 
gree; the tree is their natural home. 
None of them understand how to walk, 
in the proper sense of thisterm. The 
hope of those naturalists who seek the 
ancestor of man in the ape, is, therefore, 
deferred to the future. 





congenital idiocy; and the individuals af- 
fected, mécrocephalz (small heads). The 
skull as well as the brain have here un- 
doubtedly greater similarity to the skull 
ard brain of the ape than is found among 
well-formed men. Indeed, the relatively 
stronger growth of the jaws and bones of 
the face lend something very apish to 
their appearance, and the expression, 
“ape-men,” is not applied to them with- 


|; Out some warrant. 


But we must not attach more import- 
ance to this expression than to the ex- 
pression of anthropomorphism among 
the higher apes. As little as these apes, 
in spite of their resemblance to man, are 
actual men, so little are the microcephali 
monkeys, in spite of their resemblance. 
These individuals are nothing else than 
examples of impeded development, in 
Meckel’s sense, and all the more so as 
the arrest in development by no means 
changes in like degree the structure of 
the body, but is essentially limited to the 
brain and skull. 

The history of human malformations 
exhibits similar local conditions with ani- 
mal resemblance, often in a far more sur- 
prising nature. Meckel has emphasized, 
with justice, the heart and the vascular 
system in this respect. “In fact,” he 
says, “on a close examination into most 
of these abnormal! conditions of the form 
of the heart and the vascular principle, 
we meet both the higher and lower ani- 
mal forms, and later as well as earlier 
stages of development.” “Yea,” he 
adds, and this remark is of especial im- 
portance, “the gradation which consti- 
tutes the abnormal formations of this 
organ, is in so far still more interesting 
than that which represents the embryonic 
and the animal series, because from the 
union of higher and lower shapes arising 
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from the premature development of one 
part before the other, a variety of forms 


is produced ”; a remark which deserves | 


especial attention in so far as it contains 
the explanation of the resemblance, not 
always perfect, between the abnormal 
shape of the heart and the embryonic and 
animal conditions. He then describes 
not merely human hearts with the char- 
acter of the mammal heart, but also such 
having the character of higher and lower 


spects indubitable conclusions; and he 
| even goes so far as to assume that not 
only varieties revert to species, but like- 
wise that species reverts to species. Vogt 
has extended this theory to the micro- 


reptiles, of fishes, and even of insects and Ke 


crabs. 

It is, perhaps, of importance to note 
among the great number of human de- 
formities one of the most peculiar. We 
refer to that in which the upper and 
lower members are so stunted that the ex 
ternal appearance of such a child corre- 
sponds to that of a seal. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire* has given them the name of 
Phocomele ; and the name of “ seal-folk” 
could with equal justice be given to them, 
as the term of “ape-men” to the small- 
headed. There are; further, human mon- 
strosities which have neither head nor 
heart. Shall we consider them as re- 
minders of the lowest orders of fishes, 
which stand on the lowest grade of the 
vertebrate animals, on the Amphioxus, 
which possesses neither head nor heart ? 

It is clearly perceptible that in this way 
it would be easy to prove too much. The 
history of misformation could be used 
to show that every individual, in the ear- 
lier stages of his development, not only 
once resembled all animals, but really 
corresponded to all species, that he is, 
therefore, or can be, at a certain period of 
his life, actually a fish, seal, or a monkey. 

Another experience here comes into 
consideration. In the artificial breeding 
of domestic animals, the observation has 
not seldom been made, that certain vari- 
eties revert to the original species. Dar- 
win, in his explanation of the origin of 
species, has carefully followed this rever- 
sion, the so-called atavism, and deduced 
therefrom important and in many re- 


* Isid. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Histoire des Anoma- 
lies de organization chez Vhomme et les animaux, 
Paris, 1536. T.II., p. 208 
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Fig. 8.—Emi, an Iptor. 


cephals, but with the very extreme appli- 
cation, that of the reversion uf genus to 
genus. 


| Were it correct when he says that the 
correspondence of the skull of the micro- 
| cephalon with that of the ape is perfect, 
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this surely would be a most significant 
fact. He declares (in his “ Vorlesungen 


iiber den Menschen,” Vol. 1., p. 252) that | 
“the skull of a microcephal found in a | 


fossil condition, and somewhat damaged, 
the lower jaw and the teeth of the upper 


jaw being wanting, would be uncondition- | 


ally declared by every naturalist to be like 
the skull of an ape, and on a skull so lit- 


tle mutilated it were not possible to find | 


the slightest characteristic mark through 


justified.” I may here, first of all, re- 
mark, that Vogt arrives at this conclu- 
sion by a comparison of the skull of the 
microcephal with that of the chimpanzee, 
and that, consequently, the chimpanzee 
must be considered as the father of the 
human race,—an idea which is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the gorilla still 
more resembles man than does the chim- 
panzee. And then the concession here 
made is not to be underestimated, that 
the jaw of the microcephal and of the 
ape can not be confounded. If we con- 
sider that Lartet has proved from the fos- 
sil piece of an under jaw found in an old 
marl stratum in the south of France, not 
merely the existence of an antediluvian 
ape, but even of a new family closely re- 
lated to man, the dryopithecus, we shall 
then be in a condition to estimate the 
value of that concession. But with all 
this, I would doubt the main point of 
Vogt’s theory. Even a microcephalic 
skull, lacking the whole face, possessing 
only the nasal bones, would suffice at the 
very first glance to show clearly the dif- 
ference from the skull of a monkey, and 
a minute comparison of the single parts 
of the skull would certainly result every- 
whiere in bringing conclusive differences 
to light. I call to mind only the position 
of the great occipital foramen, and the 
relation of the basilar process, which re- 
lation, however, must be shown in young 
microcephals and monkeys of higher age, 
not in mature microcephals and baby 
apes. , 

My chief objection against Vogt, how- 
ever, is that he unceremoniously classes 
a thoroughly diseased condition in a row 
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with normal and legitimate conditions of 
development. This can not be conceded, 
even from the stand-point of any en- 
lightened disciple of the descent theory ; 
for the origin of new species and varie- 
ties has only significance when the single 
individuals of the species or variety are 
properly organized for an independent 
existence, and, if necessary, also for the 
struggle for existence. But there can not 


| well exist a species or variety if its single 
which a contrary conclusion would be | 


members are so helpless that they are un- 
able to do anything for their own preser- 
vation, if they are unable to lead even a 
parasitical existence. This is, however, 
the case with the microcephals. Their 
idiocy prevents them from doing any sort 


| of independent labor directed to self- 


preservation; they are thrown upon the 
family or society for their maintenance. 
Quite apart from their incapacity for 
propagation, their mental condition, or 
brain, is so deficient that even were such 


| a kind or variety to arise, it would imme- 


diately fall without even a struggle for 
existence. And if their “reason” is 
nearly equalled by many apes, they never- 
theless lack the instinct which, in the 
new-born ape, is remarkably active, and 
capacitates it for performances which are 
as judicious as surprising. Of this instinct, 
however, there is nothing to be perceived 
in the microcephalic idiot ; his condition 
is essentially a lack of brains, that cf 
deprivation without any compensation. 
He is a human being partially changed 
by disease. I have earlier pointed out 
that inheritance did not always have 
reference to the qualities or peculiarities 
within the range of the race or species ; 
but rather, that its peculiarities might be 
increased or diminished in the separate 
generations. It is therefore possible that 
a defect in development arising from dis- 
ease may be transmitted, and give rise to 
a variety or race. I instance only the 
pug-nose, which is found not only in dogs, 
but in swine, horses, etc. But to the 
formation of every variety or race trans- 
mission is necessary ; and transmission is 
not possible without propagation. Where 
the latter is wanting no species can main- 











tain itself. In the list of human mon- 
strosities, the so-called “cherub ”’ is one 
of the most remarkable. In this case the 
entire body and limbs are wanting; only 
the head is developed, so that a being is 
produced like those the artists 
of the Middle Ages often paint- 
ed in or on the clouds. If such 
a “cherub” could live an inde- 
pendent existence and propagate 
its kind, there would arise a 
species of trunkless beings (Acor- 
mz), which would represent spir- 
itual human beings. Unfortu- 
nately, they are as useless for 
the theory of atavism as the 
microcepha's, for they live 
always at the cost of a twin 
brother, and all hope is vain 
that they will ever succeed to 
dissemination, or to dominion in 
this world. They suffice, never- 
theless, to illustrate the reverse 
side of the theory of reversion. 

We can, therefore, positively 
say that an actual proof of the 
descent of Man from the Ape 
has not yet been furnished. In 
my opinion the proof required 
must be able to point out a dis- 
tinct species of monkey; a gen- 
eral likeness to the species, show- 
ing how man resembles one 
monkey in one thing and an- 
other in another, is not sufficient. 
All naturalists are agreed that 
none of the known apes rep- 
resent this positive primary 
species. And with this the ver- 
dict is at the same time ex- 
pressed, that all previous re- 
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on searches have led to supposi- 

“a tions, but not to proofs. 

ad Is the question settled with 

* this? For the naturalist, cer- 

a tainly not. Large districts of 

the the earth are unknown that may con- 
ss tain fossil treasures, also still unknown 
= te to us. And among these districts are 
ns just the home regions of the man-resem- 
eee bling ape, as tropical Africa, Borneo, and 





the neighboring islands. A single new | 
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| discovery can alter the whole bearing of 
| the question. The reserve which most 
‘naturalists impose upon themselves in 
this respect is caused by the scarcity of 
actual proofs for the Darwinian theory. 


Logically and speculatively considered, 
the so-called theory of descent is excel- 
lent. Even before the publication of 
Darwin’s book I said that “ it appeared to 
me as a necessity of science to adopt a 
transitional capacity from species to spe- 
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cies.” And I added: “ At present there 
exists here a great chasm in our knowl- 
edge. Dare we fill that up with conjec- 
tures? Certainly, for only by supposi- 
tions will the untrodden paths of research 
be opened up.” And this has been done 
by Darwin in the best sense of my words. 


I continued at that time: “There is, ' 


indeed, another way to fill up the gaps. 
We can adopt the history of creation as 
given by religious tradition, and there- 
with simply exclude research. But, I say 
it plainly, we have no right, even with the 
acceptance of the personal creation, to 
consider the search after the mechanical 
process of creation as inadmissible.” 
And, moreover, in all the accounts of the 
creation in the ancient religions, it is 
represented as more or less mechanically 
wrought out. According to the Jewish 
story of creation, the first man was 
formed of the dust of earth, and his mate 
of one of his ribs. From these two de- 
scend all men, therefore all races. There- 
fore, all men are brethren, and the whole 
genus one species. But is this much- 
prized unity of the human race so easily 
to be comprehended from the presupposi- 
tions of the Jewish tradition? Has any 
one yet observed the transition of one 
race into another? The whole theory of 
the human race rests on our observations 
of the transmission of mental and cor- 
poreal qualities. Ecclesiastical tradition 
represents Noah as the ancestor of all 
races. What kind of a man shall we then 
consider Noah, and consequently his an- 
cestor Adam ¥ The renowned ethnolo- 
gist, Prichard, as well as the American 
orthodox Bledsoe, have had no hesita- 
tion in saying the first man was a negro.* 
But in this event, we are as little helped 
as if we considered them whites. For al- 
though it happens occasionally that a 
negro becomes white, and a white black, 
this only happens as an abnormality, as 
with malformations. A white negro, in 
spite of his white skin, has all the quali- 
ties peculiar to the negro; he is, and re- 
mains, a white negro. In order to become 


* Cited by Nott and Gliddon, L, p. 510. 
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in reality a white man, ail the other parts 
of his body must likewise undergo im- 
portant changes. But such a change lies 
beyond the limits of my experience. The 
actual transition of a negro race to a 
white one, or the reverse, has never been 
observed. 

On the contrary, even the oldest monu- 
ments of art, especially those of Egypt 
and Assyria, show the typical form of the 
single races, as well of men as of apes, 
just as they exist at the present time. 
Experience is here totally at fault, and it 
is certainly very characteristic that the 
orthodox view which so violently opposes 
Darwinism, refers the origin of the hu- 
man race with great naive unconscious- 
ness to the same principle that Darwin 
uses for the animal species, without their 
being able in the least to adduce demon- 
strable proofs. While facts seem to teach 
the invariability of the human race and 
the animal species, religious tradition and 
speculative natural philosophy require 
their variability: 

One would think that theology and the 
natural sciences should at least be meas- 
ured by the same standard. But against 
this proceeding the feelings rebel. It ap- 
pears unesthetic to admit the variability 
of human races with that of the animal 
species, since the question of the descent 
of man from the ape thereby comes in- 
evitably up. Human pride will not per- 
mit such an approach as this. Man de- 
mands insurmountable barriers between 
himself and the brute: the lord of crea- 
tion must constitute a special kingdom 
within the realm of the created. 

This feeling led, in earlier times, to 
similar divisions within the human race 
itself. The heroes must have descended 
from the gods, in order that they should 
not be mixed with the common masses. 
Until far into the Middle Ages many fam- 
ilies of the European nobility traced, in 
spite of the Jewish and Christian faith, 
their pedigree up to the gods of Greece. 
It was customary to refer back reigning 
families to Eneas, and through him to the 
goddess of Beauty, Aphrodite. As late 
as the year 1466, Albert Achilles ex- 
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pressed in writing his conviction regard- 
ing the descent of his house: that his 
forefathers had gone from Troy to Rome, 
and from thence to the ancestral castle of 
the Hohenzollerns in Suabia.* 
Nevertheless, such feelings are not de- 
cisive; they have no universal validity. 
Different lands produce different cus- 
toms, different views, and different feel- 
Among the Indian anthropoids 
there is one species, the hulman, which is 
not only an object of worship, but is like- 
wise vouchsafed the honor of being con- 
sidered the actual ancestral species of the 
human race. <A reigning family, whose 
members bear the traditional name of 
“ Tailed Rana,” assert that they are de- 
scended from the sacred ape. The Cana- 
dian Indians go still further, in consider- 
ing the entire living creation as a single 
great society, within the bounds of which 
man is only the first among his like. Be- 
tween him and the animals, down to the 
toad, intimate bonds of relationship exist.t 


ings. 


Where facts are lacking there remains | 


a place for sentimental science. But we 
have certainly no right, from the moral 
stand-point, to throw out the theory of 
descent. If Man is the last of those 


transformations through which the indi- | 


vidual member of the animal kingdom 
has passed, he is also the highest and 
noblest one. 
progress that living nature made when 
the first man was produced out of a lower 
animal, whether the latter were an ape or 
any otheranimal. And not less great was 
the progress, seen from this stand-point, 
which man himself made when he ele- 
vated himself in the course of thousands 
of years, from a rough, ape-like savage to 


the citizen of a true civilized state. If | 


this last idea, however, is admissible, if it 
is not opposed to the feelings, if it is act- 
ually the foundation of almost all the 
reflections on culture and civilization, of 
the spiritualistic writers, then we must 
suppose that the idea which teaches us to 


*A.F. Riedel, Geschichte des Preussischen Noenigs- 
hauses. 


Berlin, 18¢1, Vol. I., p. 14. 


t A. E. Brehin, Jélustrirtes Thier/eben, Hildbur- 
ghausen, 1863, p. 42. 


It was, indeed, an infinite | 


go still farther back to look for our rough 
and savage forefathers among those can- 
nibals of the ante and post-diluvian pe- 
riods, should cause us no emotion, even if 
they were descended from the brutes. 
Morally speaking, it certainly imparts a 
higher satisfaction to think that man, 
through his own effort, has elevated him- 
self out of that condition of rudeness. 
ignorance, and bondage, to one of moral- 
ity, knowledge, and freedom, than tc 
represent him as having sunk into abject- 
ness, pollution, and sin, from which it is 
beyond his power to raise himself. 
Nothing strengthens the courage of in- 
dividual men in the striving for the high- 
est good, more than the consciousness 
that there is really actual progress in the 
world; that intellectual labor is not lost, 
and that all the acquisitions of the past, 
all hopes of the future, rest on the possi- 
bility of transmitting, not only by means 
of bodily inheritance, but still more by 
way of intellectual transmission, an ever 
greater degree of excellence to posterity. 


And for that reason the theory of descent, 
although in itself unproven, and in its 
single deductions perhaps greatly erro- 
neous, appears not only as a logical, but 
also as a moral postulate; not as a new 
dogma, but as a gleam on the dark path 
| of deeper research, will it bring abundant 


blessings to humanity. 


ASPIRATION. 


I, TO herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our 
glorious gains, 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with 
lower pains ! 

Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun 
or clime ? 

I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files cf 
time— 

I that rather held it better men should perish one 
by one, 

Than that earth should stand and gaze, like 
moon in Ajalon, 


Joshua's 

Not in vain the distant beacons. Forward, forward, 
let us range. 

Let the great world spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 

Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day ; 

Better fifty years of i:urope than a cycle of Cathay, 

TENNYSON, 
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THE SELFISH PROPENSITIES, 


She next group of organs to be con- | 


sidered is made up of the selfish | : . 
|fear of death; otherwise her mind is 


propensities. These are Vitativeness,Com 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Alimentive- 
ness, and Secretiveness, and they are pos- 
sessed by men in common with animals, 


though in the lower animals the organs | 


are modified in regard to relative strength 
somewhat as they are in men. Some ani- 
mals have a feeble development of Com. 
bativeness and Destructiveness, others 
have small Secretiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness. The fox and cat are sly; the dog 
is frank and open and combative; the 
squirrel lays up treasures for the winter. 
Fowls like grain as well as the squirrels 
do, but they never lay it up. These pro- 
pensities have to do with maintaining 
personal existence, and are therefore re- 
lated to self. 

The organ of Vitativeness, located a 
little upward and backward of the open- 
ing of the ear, and giving width from 
side to side through the head at that 
region, gives the desire to exist here and 
hereafter. When it is deficient, a person 
is careless as to the preservation of life ; 
does not seek to avoid exposure, difficul- 
ties, or dangers; and, in view of the life to 
come, has his doubts, in fact does not 
care. This sometimes becomes a central 
clement in the manifestation of the seif- 
ish feelings—“to be or not to be, is the 
question,” with such persons. We found 
a lady in an insane asylum who, with a 
number of nurses or attendants, desired 
a phrenological examination, and of her 
we remarked, that if she were to become 
insane, it would be in the direction of the 
fear of death, because her love of life 
(Vitativeness) was so largely developed 
that she would dread death and fear any- 
thing that threatened death; but we 
added that she had constitution enough 


to last until she.was ninety years of age, | 


and could not die earlier except by acci- 
dent. She seemed to feel a deep interest 





in the statement, and the matron, who 
was present, remarked, “She is here as 
a patient, and that is her peculiarity, the 


sound as a dollar.” It gave her new 
light on the subject of her difficulty ; 
she resolved that she would pack her 
things and go home, which she did do 
the next day; and five years have elapsed 
and she has not been back. When that 
feeling of the fear of, death now comes 
over her, she knows what is its nature, and 
is able to suppress her fear on the sub- 
ject, as a person would not be alarmed 
at the toothache though suffering severe 
pain. If the pain were in the chest or 
loins he would send for the doctor, de- 
mand counsel, and think he was soon 
going to die; but knowing it is only 
toothache, he bears it. So our fricnd 
bears her recurring sense of the fear of 
death, and knowing what it is, it does not 
upset her. Her character had, as it were, 
turned on that one faculty; everythiny 
else has been subordinated to it. 


COMBATIVENESS, 


by its name, expresses, in a measure, its 
nature and mode of activity, namely, de- 
fensiveness, and this is especially its func- 
tion when it works in conjunction with 
Cautiousness ; but standing by itself it 
gives the disposition to assail whatever 
threatens the welfare of the individual in 
any of his interests. This organ lies next 
to Conjugal Love, Friendship, and Ama- 
tiveness. It notably defends in the di- 
rection of the social feelings; whenever 
the child, the wife, the friend, the home 
are assailed, Combativeness vaults into 
the saddle and draws the sabre, is ready 
to join issue and sacrifice anything for the 
defetice of the home and the home-circlc. 
A professor in one of our American col- 


| leges, who has more wit than wisdom, 


made himself at once merry and ridiculous 
some years ago by ridiculing the idea 
that the conjugal and friendly clements 
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were located next to Combativeness, and 
insisted that the armor of war and the 
arbor of love should not be located side 
by side, and therefore Phrenology must 
be absurd in thus locating these organs. 
Our reply to that is, that animals and 
men will fight quicker for that which re- 
lates to love and friendship than they 
will for anything else. Take the male of 
any tribe of animals, from the horse to 
the cat, and if more fierce battles are not 
waged on account of love and fraternity 
than on any other account, we will con- 
fess that the witticism of the professor is 
sound philosophy. But the mere state- 
ment of the juxtaposition of those organs 
demonstration a philosophy in 
mental organism as wise as it is benefi- 
eent. 

When Combativeness is uncommonly 
strong men will go to war for anything 
that is a decent provocation; they are 
fond of argument. Combativeness will 
work with Causality or wit; it would 
work to defend that which the sympathy 
approves; it will work to defend 
science, or ambition, or pride; or, work- 
ing with Caution, defend against danger. 
We once examined a man in public, and 
said that he was very fond of argument, 
and no subject would need a contestant 
if he were present. Whoever might start 


of 


is 


con- 


cither side of an argument would find in | 


this man a respondent. He leaned back 
and looked up, sitting as he was on the 
platform, and remarked, “I must join 
issue with you on that point, sir.”” My 
quiet reply was, “ That is so, you always 
join msue, 

Men who are required to drive busi- 
ness, push work, and oversee, and urge 
matters, require large Combativeness, and 
many a man is thereby made eminently 
useful, and is esteemed indispensable. 
For instance, in railroad work a man who 
is called to be a “ wreck-master,” in rail- 
road parlance, to prepare and hurry to 
the place where trains have been wrecked, 
and clear the track rapidly and promptly, 
necds Combativeness enough to assail 
anything. We have witnessed work of that 


sort when waiting to have the track clear- | 
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| ed, so we could go on with our train, and 
| it was marvellous to see how the broad- 
| headed man would command his men, 
and the affairs under his control, and 
roll a car over and over as if it were but 
a basket, and yet he was thoroughly good- 
natured. Although this is a faculty 
which has a good deal to do with quar- 
relling, there is a world of legitimate en- 
ergy required in the management of af- 
fairs, in respect to which there is nothing 
of anger in its exercise. When boys play 
fiercely on the common, running, wrest- 
ling, jumping, tussling, rushing things, 
| rolling snow-balls, and whatever else the 
| philosophical and mild manners of boys 
| will concoct to be done, requires all the 
| Combativeness that one can carry with- 
out explosion, and sometimes they do 


1 


explode ; and while boys are terri!)ly 





in 





LarGce Propensities.--Skvet or A Murorn 
View, 


earnest in their vigorous play, they are 

| not hateful or angry. 

| business man, whether he run steamboats 
or trains against competition, or whether 

| employed to construct railroads during 
a given time, or to clear the wreck where 
trains have been in collision, or whether 
to break colts or govern restive horses, 
or manage rude and uncultured men in 
| masses, or go into battles for the coun- 

| try, and fight at Balaklava, or anywhere * 
| else, with a fierceness which is terrible— 

| this faculty comes into play ; and, in the 

| light of these great enterprises, the little, 

|contemptible disputes and squabbles 

| which arise from an irritated state of 

Combativeness become ridiculous. 

“The function of this organ Prof. Bain 


Thus a driving 
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elaborates fully and clearly. He is almost | the combative temper of Luther of im- 
persuaded that it is properly localized, | mense aid in propagating his religious 





and is inclined to recognize it as an ele- | 
ment in our constitution. His exposi- 


. . . . | 
tion of its scope and function is masterly, | 


and shows a power of keen analysis. He 
discovers the combative propensity to be 
made up of two distinct ingredients: the 
superabundance of central energy, and 
the love of power in its most wide guise: 
successful rivalry. He critises George 
Combe’s definition of Combativeness at 
certain stages of his delineation of this 
organ. But it seems to us that the ob- 
jections to Combe’s definition urged by 
3ain springs from a failure upon the 
part of Bain to comprehend exactly what 
Combe intends to convey ; in other words, 
Bain puts an unfair (not intentionally, 
Bain is too much of a Scotchman for 
that,) estimate upon Combe’s definitions. 

“When Combe declares that the pro- 
pensity of Combativeness is necessary 


even for philanthropic schemes, he does | 


not mean the pure pleasure of fighting, 
but simply means that Combativeness 
supplies courage in advancing those 
schemes, and the power to resist all op- 
posing obstacles. There is no difficulty, 
as Bain declares that there is, in ascer- 
taining whether a man is combative or 
not when a motive influences him to 
undertake some courageous enterprise. 
There are motives which enlist every 
faculty of our constitution, and yet we 
do not find any difficulty in separating 
the adjuncts or supports of that motive. 
We know perfectly well, for instance, 
that Luther was exceedingly combative, 
and that Melancthon was not. There 
was the same motive: both sought to re- 
form the Church; but both were not 
equally bold. Luther feared neither devil 
_hor man, but Melancthon shrank back 
even from a public avowal of his faith 


When the combative Luther was by his | 


side, Melancthon displayed a good deal 
of courage; but when Luther died, Me- 
lancthon completely broke down. Now 
here were two men, both inspired by the 
same motive, yet the difference in their 
combative spirit was immense. Was not 


reforms? There is no difficulty in decid- 
| ing which was the more combative, Me- 
lancthon or Luther; for the physical de- 
velopment of the back-head of each is a 
perfect revelation. 

“A mere novice in portrait-reading 
ought to be ashamed to say that he can 
discover no difference between Melanc- 
thon’s and Luther’s Combativeness. We 
would differ also, in some respects, as re- 
gards the definition given by Prof. Bain 
that the combative principle is the love 
of power in its most wide guise, success- 
| ful rivalry. That there is an element of 
| power in this propensity we admit, but 
| aver that this power is different from the 
| power enumerated under the function of 
self-esteem. 

“It is a power of resistance to aggres- 
sion, not a feeling of authority. The feel- 
ing of triumph which arises whenever a 
successful combatant defeats his oppo- 
nent is incidental to the combative pro- 
pensity, and would arise upon the success 
of any other of our faculties The mar- 
tial order displayed by troops, the love of 
debate, the spirit of contention which 
characterizes some men, is the real ele- 
ment in Combativeness rather than a 
feeling of power. And if Prof. Bain 
would carefully ponder the definition 
| given by phrenologists, that all our facul- 
| ties have various degrees of activity, from 
|a low state of manifestation to a high 
or passional state, much of the confusion 
| incident to criticising the phrenological 
| analysi: would vanish.” 








DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


| Sometimes Destructiveness becomes 
| the leader in this group, and all the other 
| faculties minister to its success. There 
| are people who carry with them quiet r- 
venges, waiting for a convenient time to 
bite or strike; in that case Secretiveness 
co-operates with Destructiveness; 

steps lightly like a cat, it hides and waits 
like a tiger, and strikes, when the fitting 
time comes. But Destructiveness has 
also its virtues; it gives staunchness, ex- 
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ecutiveness, endurance under pressure 
and difficulty, and enables a man to suf- 
fer without complaint, to hold on to his 
cause to the bitter end. We fancy there 
is a little of this feeling in the statement, 
“Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
him.” Working with Vitativeness, or the 


love of life, it is an element of endur- | 
For instance, all the carnivorous | 


ance, 


animals which have Destructiveness 


large, many of them also Secretiveness | 


and Combativeness, will endure, before 
they die, a great deal of abuse. It 
hard to kill a cat, and a catfish so-called, 


that has a wide head, and is so great a | 


fighter, and so cruel in its battles; it will 
live right on in two inches of water in 
the bottom of the boat, half cut in two 
with a spear. While all the rest of the 
fish thus caught will be dead in five min- 
utes, he will be alive six hours after and 
ready to fight. The men who in the 
hard struggles and work of life endure 
all things, and master the situation, are 
gencrally well endowed with Destruc- 
tiveness. The surgeon requires it, the den- 
tist needs, it, the man who blasts rocks, 
or cuts stone, or fells trees, needs it; or 
those who work at anything that requires 
heavy blows and hard smiting are the 
better for having large Destructiveness ; 
and when Destructiveness and Combat- 


is | 


iveness unite, then the highest order of 
| physical courage is the result. 
Destructiveness produces cruelty and 
| severity sometimes in animals, though 
| the animal may not have large Combat- 
| iveness, and lacks courage. People speak 
| of “brave as a lion.” The lion is not 
| brave; he is a coward when the royal 
Bengal tiger, regarded as his equal, or 
when a lion that is fully his equal, is pre- 
sented; he hesitates, makes a great par- 
ade, but does not get very near. The dog, 
on the other hand, will assail a lion, a tiger, 
a grizzly bear, an elephant, a dog, ora man, 
and he does not stop to count the size of 
his opponent. Many a man has been saved 
because his little dog, who is as quick as 
a flash, has annoyed a bear, behind, that 
was pursuing the man to the death; he 
would turn to take care of the dog, which 
would of course dodge back and keep 
out of the way of the bear, while the man 
would be gaining distance, and when the 
bear turned for the man again, the dog 
was at his hecls biting his hamstrings. 
We know of nothing but the dog that 
will fight a foe forty times his bigness, 
or one of its own kind and bigness to the 
death, with such unqualified and eminent 
bravery; and, therefore, we account the 
dog the bravest thing that lives. 

NELSON SIZER. 





TWO EMINENT BRITISH SCIENTISTS. 


ao meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Montreal during the last 
days of August and the first of Septem- 
ber 
minion, and for the United States also. 
As the American Association of a similar 
character held its meeting but a week 
later, the opportunity was afforded to 
members of the foreign and home society 
to show a reciprocal interest in each 
other, and this proved to be the case, 
with the natural result of bringing Amer- 
ican and English scientists closer to each 
other, and strengthening their mutual re- 
gard for physical investigation by per- 
sonal contact. 


was a notable event for the Do-| 


Weare in the habit of seeing the names 
of such men as Tyndall, Lubbock, Sterry- 
| Hunt, Tylor, Sir Wm. Thomson, Frank- 
| land, etc., so often in the published notes 
| of scientific research, that it certainly was 
la distinguished occasion that brought 
| them, or many of them, together, and 
witnessed their appeals for the recogni- 
| tion of true scientific prcgress. 
| It is very interesting to study a group 
| of eminent scientific gentlemen. The 
|type is marked—that of a prominent 
brow, broad and full in the temples, with 
|a relatively large base of brain, and a 
| nearly even balance of the Motive and 
Mental temperaments. Of course the va- 
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riations from the type are many, and the | Sir William Thomson has been prom- 


specialty of one’s researches has its effect | 


Sir Witutam Tuomson, 

in the variation. In the two members of 
the Association whom we have before 
us—Sir William Thomson and Sir Lyon 
Playfair—we observe conditions of or- 
ginism that have their expression in the 
scientific life of the men, rendering them, 
in a good degree, theorists, generalizing 
from the facts of observation and formu- 
lating systems of a deeply abstract char- 
acter. These men are not content with 
merely discovering something new and 
taking the crude facts that nature may 
to their searching eyes, but they 
study into the etiology, the cause and 
rationale of the facts, and trace out meth- 
ods of application for them by which 
they shall be rendered practically valua- 
ble. They are critical as well as analyt 
ical; inventive as well as investigative. 
Such men have a more profound insight 
of the possibilities of scientific endeavor 
than the observer whose powers lie chiefly 
in the base of the intellect ; they are able 
to anticipate, to perceive, and so predict 
much concerning the developments of 
the future. They belong to the Franklin 
class of savants. 


yicid 


inent for many years as an electrician. 
He bore a very active part in the under- 
taking that resulted in the first Atlantic 
cable that was laid in 1866. He was born 
in Glasgow in 1824, the son of the late 
William Thomson, professor of math :- 
matics in Glasgow University. He was 
educated at Cambridge, graduated there 
in 1843, and three years later was ap- 
pointed professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. He also 
became editor of the Caméridge and Dub- 
‘in Mathematical Fournal, and performed 
the duties of that relation for seven years. 
Besides important contributions to math- 
ematics and the science of magnetism, he 
has given special attention to electrical 
phenomena, and invented several instru- 
ments of value—among them the mirror 
galvanometer and the siphon recorder- 
that are used in ocean telegraphy. In 
1866 he was knighted. He is still a pro- 
fessor in the Glasgow University, and this 
fall will deliver a course of lectures at the 
| Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
| where he has lectured once before. 


Srr Lyon PLavrarr. 
Sir Lyon Playfair is a few years older 
than the gentleman we have just sketched, 
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and was born in British India. As a boy 
he exhibited great fondness*for chemistry, 
and was sent to study under Thomas Gra- 
ham in Glasgow and London. In 1838 he 
went to Giessen, where he pursued or- 
ganic chemistry under Liebig, and we 
first hear of him as a translator of Lie- 
big’s works into English. He was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at the 
Royal Institution, and subsequently at 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Lon- 
don. At the great International Exposi- 
tion of 1862 he was given charge of the 
department of examiners, having the ap- 
pointment of upward of six hundred per- | 
sons, consisting of the most eminent men | 
in science and industry of all countries of | 
Europe. Dr. Playfair was elected presi- | 
dent of the Chemical Society of London | 
in 1857, and in 1858 was appointed pro- | 





fessor of chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. He resigned the chair in 
1868, and was soon afterward elected a 
member of Parliament for the Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and 
has officiated as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, being now Deputy Speaker of 
that body. Professor Playfair has been 
active in the improvement of manufac- 
turing processes, in the advancement of 
technical education, and especially in the 
promotion of measures of public sanita- 
tion, and in the perfection of the Civil 
Service. He has written many scientific 
memoirs, and honors of all sorts have 
been showered upon him with unusual 
profusion. He recently married an Amer- 
ican lady, Miss Edith Russell, of Boston. 
In 1883 he was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 


THE INEFFACEABLE RECORD OF OUR LIVES. 


AY by day, year by year, each one of 
us is making up an ineffaceable rec- 
ord. What men think of us, what our 
reputation is, composes no part of this 
record. The true record may be directly 
the reverse of what our reputed record is. 
The man who is maligned, unjustly ac- 
cused, and maliciously slandered, can 
turn to the true record which is being 
made up with a feeling that justice will 
inevitably be done him, and he can wisely 
leave the matter there. 

A man may not be appreciated by his 
neighbors, may even be unknown to a 
certain extent by his daily companions, 
and yet be a greater moral hero than 
many whose fame is noised over the 
earth. He may have withstood tempta- 
tions such as few would have resisted, 
struggled against obstacles such as few 
overcome, and yet his life has seemed to 
lookers-on as a very ordinary one, un- 
worthy of special note. That man can 
console himself with the thought that 
although others do not know the true 
record of his life, yet that full justice is 





sure to be done him, and that his record 


will be made up just in accordance with 
the full merit of his case. 

Another man may seem to be remark- 
ably well prospered, honored and es- 
teemed by his townsmen, and his fame 
spread abroad, and yet the true record of 
his life which is being silently engraved 
may be a very flimsy, weak, and mean 
affair. Every man may be said to have 
two records: one true—the other false. 
The false one is the one by which gener- 
ally he is known among men. It may be 
to a greater or less extent true, yet almost 
invariably there will be more or less of it 
false, so that virtually it is a false record. 
It is what those who know him think he 
is. Take even the best of men, how far 
from the truth is the popular estimation 
ofthem. On the whole, the popular es- 
timation may, perhaps, be approximately 
just; but look at the items which make it 
up. The man will be credited with numer- 
ous excellencies which he does not pos- 
sess, and will be censured for many of the 
most creditable acts which he performs. 
Thus a man’s reputation is oftentimes 
built on fallacies, and yet it may be fairly 
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just on the whole, he being credited with 
enough which he does not deserve to 
fully offset that which is not. 


MEMORY IMPERISHABLE. 


The true record is that which is being 
silently, day by day, recorded within each 
one of us. Every act we perform, every 
thing we see, all that we think, all that 
we feel, has its effect upon us, and trac- 
ings of that effect remain upon our con- 
sciousness. These tracings remain, never 
to be fully obliterated, and at any time 
may be reproduced. In regard to this 
matter Dr. Maudsley, in his “ Physiology 
of the Mind,” says: “ That which has ex- 
isted with any completeness in conscious- 
ness leaves behind it, after its disappear- 
ance therefrom, in the mind or brain, a 
functional disposition to its reproduction 
or reappearance in consciousness at some 
future time. Of no mental act can we 
say that it is ‘writ in water’; something 
remains from it whereby its recurrence is 
facilitated. Every impression of sense 
upon the brain, every current of molecu- 
lar activity from one to another part of 
the brain, every cerebral reaction which 
passes into muscular movement, leaves 
behind it some modification of the nerve 
elements concerned in its function, some 
after-effect or, so to speak, memory of 
itself in them, which renders its repro- 
duction an easier matter, the more easy 
the more often it has been repeated, and 
makes it impossible to say that however 
trivial, it shall not under some circum- 
stances recur. Let the excitation take 
place in one of two nerve-cells lying side 
by side, and between which there was not 
any original difference, there will be ever 
afterward a difference between them. 
This physiological process, whatever be 
its nature, is the physical basis of mem- 
ory, and it is the foundation of the de- 
velopment of all our mental functions.” 
Thus memory taking note of the acts of 
our lives, builds up within us an inefface- 
able record, showing just what we are 
and what we have been. Every act in all 
its moral bearings is recorded. If we did 
a good deed with a low motive, it is there 
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recorded, and we shall see it hereafter if 
we wait; wrong intentionally, that is re- 
corded ; if we tried todo right and failed, 
that too is recorded; and if we intended 
to do right, and succeeded, that also is 
recorded. 


NOTHING IS FORGOTTEN. 


Apparently we forget many things, and 
yet these same forgotten things are con- 
tinually recurring to us, years after the: 
seemed to have been forgotten. In som: 
cases of disease, when the mind is wan- 
dering, events which occurred 
fore will recur to the mind, 
they had remained apparently forgotten 
for a long time. Sometimes things will 
thus be recalled, that certainly could not 
be recalled by any effort of the mind 
under ordinary circumstances. Cole- 
ridge, in his “ Biographia Literaria,” re- 
lates the case of a young woman about 
twenty-five years of age, who could 
neither read nor write. She was taken 
sick with a nervous fever in Gottingen, 
a Catholic town in Germany. During 
her illness, according to all the priests 
and monks in the neighborhood, she be- 
came possessed by a very learned devil. 
She continued incessantly talking Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, in very pompous 
tones, and with most distinct enuncia- 
tion. The case attracted the particular 
attention of a young physician, and by 
his statement many eminent physiolo- 
gists and psychologists visited the patient. 
Sheets full of her ravings were taken 
down from her mouth, and were found 
to consist of sentences, coherent and in- 
telligible, each for itself, but with little 
or no connection with each other. A 
small portion only of these sentences 
could be traced to the Bible; the re- 
mainder seemed to be in the Rabbinical 
dialect. With much difficulty, and much 
patient inquiry, the young physician 
traced out her past history, and found 
that when nine years of age, she went to 
live in the family of an old Protestant 
pastor. It was further ascertained that 
it was the custom of this old man for 
years to walk up and down a passage in 


years be 
although 





his house into which the kitchen-door 
opened, and to read to himself in a loud 
voice, out of his favorite books. Some 
of those books were obtained, and so 
many of the passages which the young 
woman had uttered were found in the 
books, that there remained no doubt that 
she had obtained them from hearing him 
read them. In her normal condition, she 
probably could not have recalled a sin- 
gle sentence of these Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew passages which she repeated so 
fluently while sick. In commenting 
upon this case, Coleridge says: “This 
authenticated case furnishes both proof 
and witness, that reliques of sensation 
may exist for an indefinite time in a 
latent state in the very same circles in 
which they were originally impressed, 
and contributes to make it even probable 
that all thoughts are in themselves im- 
perishable; and that if the intelligent 
faculty should be rendered more compre- 
hensive, it will require only a different 
and apportioned organization—the body 
celestial instead of the body ¢errestrial— 
to bring before every human soul the col- 
lective experience of his whole past ex- 
istence. And this, perchance, is the 
dread book of judgment, in whose mys- 
terious hieroglyphics every idle word is 
recorded! Yea, in the very nature of a 
living spirit,.it may be more probable 
that heaven and earth shall pass away 
than that a single act—a single thought— 
shall be loosened or lost from that liv- 
ing chain of causes, to all whose links, 
conscious or unconscious, the free-will, 
one only absolute se/f, is co-extensive 
and co-present.” 


WHAT OCCURS IN DEATH BY DROWN- 


ING. 


That this record of the life of each one 
of us which is engraven upon the mind 
of each is ineffaceable and endures 
seems to be confirmed by the remarkable 
experience of some persons who have 
become from drowning apparently un- 
conscious {although it would seem that it 


is then that they are really conscious as | 


never before), but have subsequently 
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‘been resuscitated. An instance is rela- 
| ted by De Quincey, who says: “I was 
| once told by a near relation of mine (a 
woman of masculine understanding and 
unimpeachable veracity), that having in 
her childhood fallen into a river, and 
being on the very verge of death, but for 
the assistance which reached her at the 
last critical moment, she then saw her 
whole past life clothed in its forgotten in- 
cidents, arrayed before her as in a mir- 
ror, not successively, but simultaneously ; 
and that she had at the same time a fac- 
ulty developed as suddenly for compre- 
hending the whole and every part. This, 
from some opium experiences, I can be- 
lieve. I have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modern books, 
and accompanied by a remark, which, is 
probably true, viz., that the dread book 
‘of account which the Scriptures speak of 
is in fact the mind itself of each individ- 
ual. Of this, at least, 1 feel assured, that 
there is no such thing as ultimately for- 
getting ; traces once impressed upon the 
memory are indestructible.” Sir F. Beau- 
fort, in a letter to Dr. Wallerton, gives 
an interesting description of the sensa- 
tions which accompany death by drown- 
ing. He says: “From the moment that 
all exertion had ceased, which I imagine 
was the immediate consequence of com- 
plete suffocation—a calm feeling of the 
most perfect tranquillity superseded the 
previous tumultuous sensation, it might 
be called apathy; certainly not resigna- 
tion, for drowning no longer appeared 
to be an evil. I no longer thought of 
being rescued, nor was I in any bodily 
pain. On the contrary, my sensations 
were now rather of a pleasurable cast, 
partaking of that dull but contented sort 
of feeling which precedes the sleep pro- 
duced by fatigue. Though the senses 
were thus deadened, not so the mind ; its 
activity seemed to be invigorated in a 
ratio which defies all description, for 
thought rose on thought with a rapidity 
that is not only indescribable, but proba- 
| bly inconceivable by any one who has not 
been in a similar situation. 





| (For conclusion of this article see p. 225.» 
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TEACH ME TO LIVE. 


TEACH me to live! ’Tis easier far to die— 
Gently and silently to pass away— 

On earth’s long night to close the heavy eye, 
And waken in the realms of glorious day. 


T. ach ine that harder lesson—how fo dive, 
To serve Thee in the darkest paths of life ; 
Arm me for conflict now, fresh vigor give, 
And make me more than conqueror in the strife. 


Teach me to live! Thy purpose to fulfil ; 
Bright for Thy glory let my taper shine ; 

Each day renew, remold this stubborn will ; 
Closer 'round 7hee my heart’s affections twine. 


- 


| Teach me to live ! 


No idler let me be, 

But in Thy service hand and heart employ, 
Prepared to do Thy bidding cheerfully ; 

Be this my highest and my holiest joy. 


Teach me to live! and find my life in Thee, 


Looking from earth and earthly things away ; 
Let me not falter, but untiringly 
Press on and gain new strength and power each 
day. 


Teach me to live ; with kindly words for all ; 
Wearing no cold, repulsive brow of gloom ; 

Waiting with cheerful patience, till Thy call 
Summons my spirit to her heavenly home. 


- 


““RATHER STRANGE.’ 


WAS living in a very secluded coun- 

try home, and I was called away very 
unexpectedly to go to my mother’s fu- 
neral. I left everything unlocked. One 
particular box I prized very highly. In 
it were laces I had saved for years, rib- 
bons, and velvets, and feathers, and 


flowers and other pretty things, among 


which were valued gifts from husband, 
children, and friends. When a bonnet 
was to be re-trimmed, a dress rejuvena- 
ted, or some pretty thing made, these 
were resources for every emergency. 
Here were gloves brown, and gray, and 
white, and black, and fragments of silk, 
and satin, and velvet. The morning I 
left home, a new handmaid arrived. I 
remained away a week, leaving the stran- 
ger to preside over the household. On 
my return, the girl being lonely, wished 
to go back to the city, and urged me to 
give her a “character ”"—a recommenda- 
tion for honesty and ability. I said, 
“Stay a month and I will give you the 
best one I can. I know nothing of you, 
how can I recommend you?” But she 
went, parting pleasantly from us all. 

We lived then, four miles from gloves 
and laces, and neither horses nor man 
could always go just when I needed 
them. I had purchased a pair of new 
black kid gloves, and soon after lost the 
right-hand one, while walking through 
the woods with a friend. Word came to 





me one morning that I must go to New 
York. Horses and man were away, and 
how could I go to the city with only one 
glove? I went to my box of treasures, 
but lo, it had disappeared, and with it 
all traces of gloves black or white. It 
had gone probably with the departed 
handmaiden. 

How provoking, I thought—I must 
stay away from the city just for 
want of a glove. How I envied my city 
sisters, who at any moment, by taking a 
short walk, could furnish themselves 
with every needeg thing. I must go to 
New York, and yet—I certainly can’t go 
without a glove. How often do we have 
to do what we can’t do! Something im- 
periously bids us go forward, and some- 
thing else, like a resistless wall, rises in 
front of us, and we are helpless. 

Well, I said, if I can’t go to New York 
this morning, I will go up-stairs and 
straighten upthe attic. Great compre- 
hensive garret! there were gathered 
souvenirs of the past, in boxes, bags, and 
on shelves. In arranging and examining 
the great chaotic miscellany there, | 
could at least divert myself for a time 
from my own annoyances. 

I began first at the trunks. In one, | 
had not looked fora year. I had forgot- 
ten what was in it. I found two of my 
mother’s old dresses. I looked in the 
pocket of one,—there was a right-hand 





black kid glove—my mother’s. It would 
go very well with my left-hand one. I 
took the glove and went to New York, 
and accomplished something very im- 
portant to me, and something I could 
have done well on no other day. 

Months after, when I had laid aside 
my black bonnet, I 
suddenly to New York. 1 wanted to re- 
trim a straw hat, and must have some- 
thing respectable to wear to the city of 
course. But my box was gone, so I had 
neither flowers, bows, nor feathers. I sat 
with the hat in my hand, bewailing my 
lost treasures. If I only had one feather, 
I said, just one, for the left side, it would 
conceal a defect, and make the hat at 
least passable, till I could get to a mil- 
liner. Again, I sat envying my city sis- 
ters, so near to feathers, and all beauti- 
ful things. if I only had a feather, I 
said, just one feather,—the door opened, 
and my bright-eyed Edith came in. 
“Mother, mother,” she said, “ Walter has 
killed a whippoorwill!” “A whippoor- 
will!” I said. “Yes, and he is going to 
give it to the cat.” 

“Tell him not to let the cat have it, 
I want to see it,” I said ; “ perhaps it is the 
one that sang for me at daybreak when 
you were so sick.” I could never forget 
how when a solitary watcher through 
the long, lonely night—{ had waited by 
my child’s bedside, fearing she might 
leave me with the dawn. The bird’s song 
on the carly morning was to me the 
dawn of hope, for my child was saved, 
and given back to me from the very gate 
of death. 

Out of my garden-gate, and down the 
lane, into the old stone house I hurried. 
Walter held the whippoorwill there—its 
beautiful wings when spread were nine- 
teen inches. The bird itself was ten 
inches long. There were long streaks of 
black on the top of its head, and a nar- 
row, white collar around its throat. The 
wings were brown, each quill had on the 
lower part reddish spots; the tail was 
rounded, and its terminal half was white. 
The feathers of the tail were beautiful. 
I saved them from the cat and put them 
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was called again | 
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on my hat. I wonder if ever a lady be- 
fore had worn a whippoorwill’s feather 
on her hat. I went on to New York. 
“ What a beautiful feather that is on your 
hat,” said Madam Demorest. “It is a 
whippoorwill’s,” I said. “It is really 
beautiful and stylish too,” she added. I 
went to the Centennial, and the whip- 
poorwill’s feather went also. While the 
hat had been in my hand without a 
feather, the little bird was resting on the 
branch, as if waiting for Walter’s shot. 
I could sce no possible feather anywhere 
for me just then. 

Another morning I was standing by 
my bureau putting on my bonnet; the 
horse was waiting at the door to take me 
to the depot. I had laid out a scarlet 
bow to fasten in front with my collar, 
but it was missing. “Hurry! hurry!” 
said a voice in the hall, “we'll be late.” 
So I wished I had a double scarlet gera- 
nium with some rose geranium leaves to 
put on in the place of the missing bow. 
“IT do wish I had a scarlet geranium,” I 
said, “ nothing could be prettier, and they 
keep prettyso long. There is something 
cheering in the very glow of the flower.” 
I hurried away with no ornament. The 
collar was plainly fastened with a pin. 
As the cars reached Jersey City, a gen- 
tleman came to me, one I had never seen 
before, and offered me a little bunch of 
double scarlet geraniums, saying: “Did 
you leave this on the seat, Madam?” 
“No, but I wish I had,” said I, impul- 
sively. Handing me the flowers he passed 
out of sight. I have never seen him 
since. I know not whence he came or 
whither he went, but | wore the flowers 
all day, kept them in a little vase that 
night, and wore them all the next day. 

Some days after, I had been writing 
about China, gathering information from 
every possible source. I had read of 
Chinese cards, large, bright, and red. I 
wanted to see one just then very much. 
I went to New York on business, and 
much to my dissatisfaction, found it 
necessary to goto Brooklyn. By my side 
in the ferry-boat was a lady, and at her 
side a gentleman in military costume. 
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the gentleman took out of his pocket 
three Chinese cards, showing them to 
the lady, who turned to me, saying: 
“ Wouldn't you like to look at them? 
one of them is the card of a celebrated 
Chinese “To, &§ ot, “3 
have been reading about them. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of sceing 
them.” “ 


ollicial.” 


said the lady—*“take the one with the 
Chinese official’s name on it.” So I came 
home with a card, just the very thing I 
wanted. 

Weeks after this, I had become very 
much delighted with Swedish 
poetry. I could get only one little book 
of songs. I was still living out of town. 
I looked out one day at some beautiful 
trumpet-crecpers ; they had climbed up 


some 


above the old smoke-house, and were | 


growing down again; there was nothing 
higher for them to climb around. There 
were eighty beautiful trumpets open on 
that one vine. 

The vine is like myself, I thought ; how 
much it might do if it could, and then 
nobody can see its beauty here. It is 
only admired by me. I do wish I had 
another Swedish book. I could trans- 
late so many beautiful poems, if I only 
could have one—the trumpet-creeper is 
out of place here, and so am I. There 
is nothing to be had around here but 
butter and eggs. I went in the house, 
and sat quictly thinking of a world of 
books beyond my reach, when some one 
knocked. I went to the door, and a 


beautiful lady was standing there with | 
“T was riding | 


soft, shining, gray curls. 
by,” she said, “and I saw those beauti- 
ful flowers, and I called to ask their 
name.” Her carriage had unusually high 
seats, and she had seen the flowers peep- 
ing up above the arbor-vite hedge. 
She came in. I gave her some of the 
flowers. She saw my one Swedish book 
of poems on the table. “Can you read 


this?” she said. “Yes, but I can’t find 


any Swedish poems; this is all I can | 


get.” 


“There is a Swedish lady staying at 
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my house,” she said, “ who has a book of 
Swedish poems. My coachman shall 
drive over and bring it to you.” 

I thanked her, and said I would drive 
over myself next day and get it. I went 
and brought home the poems of Tope- 
lius. I opened at the middle of the 
book, and the poem there wag /réxtergo- 
ten: The Galaxy. 

It was beautiful. I translated it, and 
it was published in 7%e Gaédary, then of 
New York. Mr. Bayard Taylor saw it, 
and was pleased with it. Fle offered me 


| every Swedish help he could give in the 
| way of books or information. 
| lated other poems in the book—the book 


I trans- 


has now gone back with its owner to 
Sweden, but the Howers whose sad fate I 
was deploring, as unknown, unseen, were 
the beginning of some of the brightest 
hours of my life. 

This was the poem that came to me so 
unexpectedly. It was very difficult to 
translate. I have preferred to preserve 
the thoughts of the original, a little at 
the expense of its smootliness. 


THE GALAXY. 


The night is still and clear ; the lam ps have burned away. 

How memories all stand up, from long-departed day, 

And mild thoughts float around, like star-beams in the 
blue, 

And wonderful and warm my heart is glowing too. 


The stars look down so clear on the glory of the night, 
As if death were not on earth —tl.ey smile so holy bright. 


| Know you their silent language? I have a story true, 


I have learned it of the stars, and shall I tell it you ? 


Far away on a star he lived in the splendor of the sky 
On another sun she dwelt, on another star-path hich ; 
And Salami was she called, Zulamith the name he bore, 
When they leved each other well upon this earthly 


shore. 


Their steps were parted here, by death and sorrow too ; 

But soon on their death rest, the shining white wings 
grew. 

Yet all the heaven's glory to them no joy could give, 

While they on distant suns, so sundered far, must l.ve. 


In their blue, brightest home, on each other oft they 
thought, 

Vet all their love and longing to them no» comfort 
brought, 

For Salami and Zulamith their sundered path between, 

A boundless space and countless suns in charms of 
glory gleam. 


| By longing power Zulamith was so consumed one night, 
| He began from world to world to bu'ld a bridge of light ; 
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And Salami, like him, from the border of her sun, 
From pole to pole herself a bridge of light begun. 


A thousand years they build, with faith’s unconquered 
might, 

And so the galaxy was built—star-bridge of beaming 
light ; 

It did heaven's highest arch of zodiac path embrace, 

And strand to strand together bind of widest ocean 
space. 


The cherubs, seized with fright, quick to the Almighty 
fled, 

See, Lord, what Salami and Zulamith have built! they 
said ; 

But the Almighty smiled, a clear light round Him 
shone, 

What love upon my world hath built, that shall I not 
break down. 


And Salami and Zulamith when the fair bridge was 
through, 

They sprang into each other’s arms, and straightway 
in the blue 

The clearest star in all the heavens in their pathway 
up arose, 

As after thousand sorrow years in bloom their one 
heart glows. 


And all who on this darkened earth have loved each 
other dear, 

By sin and sorrow, pain and death, so sadly parted 
here, 

If they could build a bridge of faith, from world to 
world so blest, 

Then surely it should reach their love, their longing 
could find rest. 


I had bought for myself once, some- 
thing I very much admired, costing 
five dollars. When I came home and 
examined my packages, all useful, this 
one beautiful thing was lost. I knew 
[ could not afford another, and with tear- 
ful eyes I sat alone desponding and guess- 
ing about its loss. Just then a thought 
came as thoughts will come sometimes. 
If there were only fairies to come and 
liberally endow us with gifts, how nice 
it would be. I wish there were a fairy. 
I opened a book lying on the table be- 
side me, and happened to read a little 
French story pasted inside its cover. It 
was the story of “ten little fairies.” Im- 
mediately I wove it into a poem, and 
taking it the next day into New York, 
I obtained for it the sum enabling me to 
replace my lost treasure. So the fairy 
story helped me, if the fairies did not. 
So many times in my life an earnestly 
wished-for thing has suddenly come to 
ie. I have been impressed with the 


feeling that ardent wishes are powerful 
in their way at times. 

I have given several instances when I 
had a very intense longing for something 
that came as unexpectedly to me as a 
rose in a snowbank, or a star in a storm. 
Tell me, profoundest thinkers, was their 
coming accidental, or was it coinciden- 
tal, or providential ? 

It was only a glove, a feather, a flower, 
a book; but the discomfort they saved 
me, the comfort they gave me was in- 
valuable. To me other helps have come 
when sorrow’s stone has closed up the 
door of hope, so that I know and feel 
that something without me, beyond me, 
helps me and understands me. These 
greater, stranger things are a part of my 
very life. There have been experiences 
confided to me, facts occurring in the 
history of some of my friends, that are 
more startling, dramatic, and thrilling 
than any I have read in the most excit- 
ing novel. 

“It is rather strange,” said one to whom 
I told these simple facts. Yes, it is rather 
strange, I think myself. 

How many of us doubt even a fact, 
coming in an unusual manner. Truth 
must ride with royal crest through learn- 
ing’s triumphal archway, pass the moss- 
grown gate of experience, and bouquet- 
ed, and gloved, ring at the polished door- 
bell of understanding ere we bid it wel- 
come. Yet truth, the best and brightest, 
may come unsought, unannounced, burst- 
ing like sunbeam through lonely attic 
window, or struggling like a green leaf 
through a dungeon wall. Yet often, if 
geography can not describe it, or arithme- 
tic measure it, or science label it, or expe- 
rience recall it—we turn away from its 
little, homely, honest face, beaming here 
and there like friendly angel. 

Better to many is philosophy’s noisiest 
coach, or clumsiest wheelbarrow, than 
truth’s clearest, newest telephone. Blind- 
ed by the mists of speculation, bewildered 
by the ever-varying counsel of the might- 
iest voices, we turn sometimes to the ora- 
cle within, where we hear the quaint words 





of the old Apocrypha: “ Let the counsel 
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of thine own heart stand, for a man’s | 
mind is wont to tell him more than seven 
men that sit up high in a tower.” 

Those who have done most for human- 
ity have listened often to this pope with- 
in. 

Everywhere, in town or country, are 
noble, struggling souls, shut away from 
outside joy or help, who have had given 
them little gold grains of comfort, so 
bright and precious, that they have 
hoarded them forever after in memory’s 
hidden safe. Facts they are, experiences 
of real worth, yet withheld from page of | 
magazine or journal, lest their owner’s 
name be numbered among the list of 
demented, deranged, or visionary fools. 
Yet, if at every great fair, a new type of 
fruit or flower, a change in form or color, | 
is welcomed with interest, why may not | 
an unusual human experience be of like | 
interest, and deserve an honest examina- 
tion? 





Each soul hath clime peculiar, 
Its individual zone, 

To which truth’s sun gives color 
And flowering of its own. 


The all-resplendent sun touches and | 
brightens the darkest stone, and the 
tiniest, most turbid stream ; so whatever 
truth touches, it brightens and glorifies. 
Little things we hardly notice, and never 





repeat, may be tests and proofs of some 
great, truth that might dome the soul 
with its blue arch of blessing. As an art- 
ist sketching from nature herself touches 
only here and there at first in shadowy, 
broken outline, so truth comes to us at 
first in shadowy lines, half hidden, half 
revealed. 

But one ‘I know it ’ is worth a legion of 
grand perhapses, and all these little ‘I 
know its’ together, may make at last a 
mosaic pavement solid enough for phi- 
losophy’s elephantine feet to tread. If 
the noblest thoughts that crowd and 
crown the solitary soul in its sublimest 
moods, could by some thought-photog- 
raphy be transfixed like the face upon 
the camera, what clear, bright books 
might we have, what poems pure and 
sweet as the dew in the rose’s heart 
how the pages would gleam with thought’s 


| golden sunrise and glowing sunset ! There 
| are little blue morning - glories twining 


around the windows of memory, or 


| pressed in her hidden drawers, dearer 


than the hot-house flowers that queens 
or brides may wear. I have brought out 
some of my smallest, palest ones, hoping 
that some other better pen than mine 
will give me in exchange their brighter, 
sweeter flowers. 

LYDIA 


M. MILLARD. 


“ee, 


DELIA AND BLANCHE. 


(Concluded). 


III. 
THE LAST MEETING. 


T was a very cold evening in Novem- 
ber; the ground was covered with 
snow, and the wind blew bitterly round 
the corners of the streets, when Delia, 
wrapping an elegant cloak closely round 
her, entered her carriage. At that mo- 
ment a letter was handed to her by her 
servant. She opened it and read as fol- 
lows: 
“A being, once warmly esteemed—the 
companion of happier hours—now lan- 
guishes on a bed of sickness, deprived by 





the hand of Providence of every earthly 
relative —every earthly comfort. She 


| would fain see her early friend once more, 


before a state of utter destitution drives 
her from this world. 

“P.S.—If Delia will pity a suffering 
friend she will inquire for Mrs. St. Hon- 
ore, at Street, No. —.” 

Delia’s character, as her years increased, 
had acquired a greater degree of selfish- 
ness, which, mingling with her amiable 
propensities, did not render her a very 
benign dispenser of comfort to the un- 
fortunate. She had, however (as I have 
before said), some starts of charitable in- 
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clination, and would fain have been a 
benefactress, could she have done so 
without sacrificing any of the luxuries in 
which ber soul delighted. But this was a 
striking appeal: she yet held the paper 
in her hand— 

“A being, once warmly esteemed, the 
companion of happier hours "—— 

“ Who could it be?” 

The coach rolled on; half an hour 
elapsed and-it reached a miserable entry. 
With mawkish sensations, Delia stepped 
from her carriage; she walked up the en- 
try, and knocking at the inner door, in- 
quired for Mrs. St. Honore. An elderly 
woman directed her to the back room on 
the third floor; and finding Delia hesi- 
tate, she offered her guidance, and pre- 
ceded her with a small lamp, which, on 
account of its broken chimney, was every 
moment on the point of being extin- 
guished. Curiosity, more than any other 
motive, led Delia on; they at length 
reached the door, and the aged female 
having opened it, left her to enter alone. 
The room was capacious and dreary; a 
broken chair and a dilapidated table, a 
glimmering light in the chimney corner, 
with the low, comfortless bed, formed the 
whole of its furniture. But who was ly- 
ing on that bed ? 

Delia took the light from the chim- 
ney, half trembling, for selfishness ever 
abounds with indefinite fears and vague 
terrors. She approached the bed. Mer- 
ciful Heaven! it was Blanche—the com- 
panion of her playful infancy, the admired 
associate of her youth,—the lovely, the 
accomplished, the beautiful Blanche, alas ! 
how changed! And can that wasted 
form, that pallid cheek, that languid eye, 
be all that remains of so brilliant a be- 
ing? Delia wept, as a gleam of days 
gone by passed over her memory; she 
took the thin hand of her friend, and sit- 
ting down on the bed, listened to the 
long series of misfortunes which, after 
her union with one most beloved, had 
followed each other in rapid succession, 
—the death of her husband, followed by 
that of the two innocent pledges of their 
affection. She painted the progress of 
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want and despair in the eloquent language 
of an elegant mind; and Delia felt for a 
moment the renewal of feelings and sen- 
sations once somewhat familiar. She 
soothed her friend with the promise of 
her protection, and that she would care- 
fully guard every future hour, until re- 
turning health and restored comfort 
should again shed their cheering influence. 
A melancholy smile passed over the fea- 
tures of the poor invalid, as she warmly 
pressed the hand she held. 

“ But, my dear Blanche, have you not 
one to take care of you?” She replied 
that the aged female, who directed her 
thither, had been her only nurse and at- 
tendant. 

Some would think that Delia would 
have sent a servant at once from her own 
household, to care for her friend; that 
she would instantly have sent every com- 
fort that might have helped to render 
that miserable and lonely chamber bear- 
able, until she could have her removed to 
a better home; or that she would have 
this early and once beloved friend warmly 
wrapped up, carried to her carriage, and 
taken home that she might herself be- 
come her nurse and attendant. Blanche 
would have acted thus had circumstances 
been reversed ; as Blanche’s heart was as 
generous as it was warm and sincere. 

Now, Delia’s was a very cold heart; so 
it followed, naturally enough, that she 
should take only a five-dollar bill from 
her purse and give it to her friend, with a 
promise to return on the morrow; and she 
was leaving the room, when she quickly 
returned to make some inquiries relative 
to the poor invalid’s clothing; she then 
bade her a second good-night and de- 
parted. 

She really did, however, urge the old 
woman, whom she met on the staircase, 
to take every care of the poor sick lady ; 
and gave her fifty cents in addition to in- 
sure her attention. But distressed friends 
are a great annoyance, and Delia, as she 
stepped again into her comfortable car- 
riage, could not help thinking so 

When Delia returned to her house she 
ordered her housekeeper to look up an 
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old blanket and a pair of servant’s sheets, 
for a poor woman very much in want of 
them. “God bless your generous heart, 
madam,” said Mrs. Dennis (rather aston- 
ished), as she bustled off to perform her 
mistress’ behest. 

Delia’s waiting-woman had that requi- 
site which most other waiting-women 
have, namely, her mistress’ cast-off ward- 
robe; now this had been regularly ar- 
ranged and given her only the day be- 
fore ; so that Delia’s only alternative for 
keeping her promise with her friend, 
would have been to have purchased some 
of the requisite articles of clothing new; 
but no! the once elegant friend, born to 
affluence and accustomed to splendor, 
was now sunk into “the poor woman,” 
and must be treated as such. 

“Select a couple of each of those ar- 
ticles I gave you yesterday, Patterson; 
one change will be quite sufficient, and I 
will replace them with new; put them 
into a parcel with what Mrs. Dennis has 
looked up, and let Henry take them early 
in the morning, according to the direc- 
tion I have given him.” So saying she 
wrapped herself in an elegant shawl, and, 
ordering the sofa to be wheeled closer to 
the fire, prepared to take her tea. 

On the next day Henry took the par- 
cel and inquired after the health of “the 
poor woman,” for Delia would fot for 
worlds have either her husband, Mr. 
Stonnington, or the domestics know that 
any one so distressed had ever been her 
friend and companion. 

The following day Delia dined out; 
she did not return until late, and went to 
bed so “ fatigued,” that she quite forgot 
to inquire about her friend. 

The next day Mr. Stonnington gave a 
dinner-party; on the evening following, 
Delia gave a supper-party, and the ex- 
treme fatigue of giving orders for the 
necessary preparations, so much over- 
powered her that Blanche’s wants and 
distresses never once entered her head. 
On the following morning, however, these 
few lines, written with a trembling hand, 
for a few moments, at least, awakened 
her attention: 





“MY DEAR DELIA: 


“ My kind attendant is very ill, so that 
I fear I shall not long be able to secure 
her assistance; I have been very much 
annoyed by my landlady for the sum I 
am indebted to her, and have given her 
the greater portion of your kind present, 
that I may not be disturbed, or even ab- 
solutely, perhaps, deprived of the miser- 
able abode which is, at least, a shelter. 

“I find my strength fast wasting ; when 
your happier fate will allow you a few 
moments to devote to the unfortunate, I 
wish most anxiously to see you. 

“ Adieu, dear Delia. 
“ Your obliged friend, 
“ BLANCHE.” 

“Your dress, ma’am,” said Patterson, 
putting the new dress, carefully wrapped 
up, on the bed. 

“Is Mrs. La Mode gone?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“What a distressing circumstance! 
Why, I wanted to see her about the alter- 
ing of my white lustrine ; we are going out 
of town to-morrow, and I would rather 
anything on earth should happen, than 
that everything should not be ready. 
What an unfortunate being I am !” 

Delia then ordered a servant to be sent 
to Mrs. La Mode, and turned round to 
Patterson to give the requisite directions 
for the articles to be arranged for the 
journey; she then rang for her writing- 
desk, and wrote the following note : 


“ MY DEAR BLANCHE : 

“T am really sorry that preparations 
for a journey that Mr. Stonnington in- 
sists on my taking into the country fora 
week, will prevent my coming until our 
return. I trust I shall then find you bet- 
ter; and 

“ Believe me, 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“ DELIA. 

“P.S.—Do not write at present, for 
fear of accident; I will send to you when 
I return.” 

On the day following, Delia and her 
husband stepped into their snug travel- 
ling -carriage, themselves comfortably 
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fenced from cold. They arrived without 
an accident or inconvenience at the place 
of destination; and were greeted with all 
that frank, good-natured welcome that 
the rich generally receive. A week 
elapsed; another passed; and the third 
saw them again comfortably housed in 
their beautiful city mansion. 

“ Have any letters arrived ?” said Delia 
on entering her dressing-room. 

“No, madam, only this little dirty scrap 
of paper, that a little half-naked, wretched 
boy brought last Sunday.” 

Delia snatched it angrily, for she was 
fatigued; she opened its twisted folds 
and read as follows : 

“You said, my dear Delia, that you 
would write on your return; and that re- 
turn would be in a week. A fortnight 
has elapsed, and not a word—not an in- 
quiry. Have you then forgotten me? 
Alas! death presses heavily on me! its 
shadows are even now flitting before my 
eyes. Delia! shall we ever meet again ?” 

Delia’s heart sickened; a severe re- 
proach mingled with the pleadings of 
compassion, of affection, of the sympa- 
thy of early friendship; but she made an 
effort to stifle the annoying emotions. 

“To-night I am very much fatigued,” 
she murmured petulantly, in reply to the 
accusing voice within her bosom. “I 
daresay, poor thing, she is very ill, but 
she always expresses herself so roman- 
tically; she, no doubt, fancies herself 
much worse than she really is; to-morrow 
will be quite time enough to go to her.” 
So saying, and having dressed herself for 
the evening, she joined her good-natured 
husband in the parlor. She never once 
calculated how far the little sum remain- 
ing from her princely (!) gift (after her un- 
fortunate friend had silenced her merci- 
less landlady) would go toward procuring 
the cheapest subsistence for, now, nearly 
three weeks,—for Delia had found her 
breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper ele- 
gantly arranged for her at their stated 
times ; her bed of down received her at 
night; her maid was ready to dress her 
in the morning. How could Delia then 
dream of the agonies of hope delayed, 
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the pangs of hunger? No. petulant, 
fantastic, and miserable,—courted and 
flattered for her wealth, though not es- 
teemed for her worth,—she had forgotten 
all things, excepting that goddess of idol- 
atry, herself / 

The evening passed rapidly away, and 
a sleepless pillow recalled to her memory 
many a scene she would have banished 
from reflection. In vain did she try 
every position ; repose both of body and 
mind denied her this comfort, while her 
husband slept tranquilly and peacefully 
beside her. “His conscience is easy,” 
said Delia. At the approach of morning 
she fell into a feverish slumber,—a slum- 
ber that pictured scenes of calamity, woe, 
and death! She arose unrefreshed, took 
a hasty breakfast, dressed, ordered her 
carriage, and drove to the entrance of the 
miserable house, her unfortunate friend’s 
wretched and desolate abode. 

She once more ascended the staircase ; 


| the wind howled through the ruinous 


passages. She met the lodger on the 
lower floor, and inquired for Mrs. St. Hon- 
ore. “I really don’t know how she is, 
madam,” she replied; “poor, old Mrs. 
Rollins, who used to attend a little to her, 
died a few days ago. I have not seen 
any one go up to her since. Indeed,” 
she continued acrimoniously, “ it is well 
for those who have rich friends; I am so 
taken up with the struggle of getting to- 
gether a bit of bread for my large family, 
that I have no time to think of others.” 

Delia’s heart smote her most bitterly ; 
her knees trembled as she reached the 
door. It was fastened. She called, 
“ Blanche, Blanche!” All was silent as 
the grave. In desperation she set her 
foot against the crazy door; it yielded, 
and she entered and approached the bed. 
Avenging Heaven! her once loved, once 
cherished Blanche, the consoler of her 
child sorrows, her gentle adviser, her 
sweet companion, lay a lifeless statue! 
Her wan but still sweet features were 
fixed, and her beautiful lips closed, and 
smiling even in death. Her head re- 
clined on one arm, over which the ring- 
lets of her abundant hair fell gracefully 
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while the other hand grasped a paper, 
which Delia, frantic with horror, drew 
away, and read: 

“ I have passed three days without sus- 
tenance; I feel that Iam dying. Delia, 
do you remember the Gazelle? Alas! 
little did I dream in those days of golden 
sunshine, that its fate would be my own, 
and that by the same hand!” 

Delia read no more—a horrid gleam of | 
agonizing retrospection visited her heart ; 
she uttered a piercing shriek and fell 
senseless on the body of her friend. 
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Time passed, and she did not return to 
her carriage. The coachman, becoming 
anxious, mounted the rickety stairs, and 
finding the door open, entered, and found 
the mistress lying insensible by the dead. 

Mr. Stonnington was immediately sent 
for; and no effort was left untried to re- 
store life to both. But Blanche’s gentle 
spirit had fled forever! 

Delia was restored to consciousness, 
but her mind had suffered too great a 
shock—she was insane. 

MRS, EMILY LOMER. 





TRUE LOVE AND 


WHILE since the PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL contained an article en- 
titled “ What is Love?” in which the wri- 
ter said: “There is something that we 
call love, which lasts as long as life en- 
dures, and a something else which resem- 
bles it so perfectly that there is no way 
to distinguish between the two.” 

It is not my purpose to indulge in con- 
tradictions or disputes; but I should be 
derelict in my duty if I allowed such a 
statement to pass without showing my 
readers that ¢here zs a way “ to distinguish 
between the two.” 

The article above mentioned concludes 
by asking: “ What is love, and what is 
that something which is called love, but 
which is no more like it than the pure 
newly-fallen snow is like the mud of the 
gutter?” For the purpose of presenting 
and explaining my theories it will suffice 
to say that LOVE IS LOVE and “ that some- 
thing which is called love” is d/nd pas- 
ston,—a species of mesmerism, which is 
excited mainly by physical charms; a 
green-house exotic, springing up before 
its time, bearing unripe, unhealthy fruit, 
and often resulting in unhappy marriage. 
Love is of slower growth, healthy and 
fruitful, always mutual and reciprocal, 
and based upon excellencies of mind and 
heart, an esteem of intellectual and moral 
qualities. And it is very important that 
the young should understand this, that in 
the formation of attachments they may 
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be so guided by wisdom as to insure to 
themselves the pure and heavenly enjoy- 
ments of true affection. True love has 
its foundation in the law of affinity and 
adaptation, and it can only exist between 
those whose mental and moral charac- 
teristics harmonize, between equals or 
equivalents. But this passion springs up 
between those who are very unequal ; be- 
tween the fine and the coarse, the refined 
and the vulgar, the honest and the dis- 
honest in human nature. This forms one 
rule by which we may distinguish between 
the two, and it also shows that it is pas- 
sion instead of love that is blind. Love 
is far-seeing. Love grows stronger in the 
possession of its object; passion quickly 
fades into unconcern or merges into dis- 
gust. Love sees the virtues and, at- 
tracted by them, forgives the faults; pas- 
sion exaggerates the faults and is blind to 
the virtues. 

Love purifies; passion debases. Love 
withstands the severest tests that human 
agency can apply; but passion, in mo- 
ments of calm reasoning stands revealed 
in all its deformity. And yet we are told 
that there is zo way to distinguish be- 
tween the two! With such false views 
and doctrines we need not wonder that 
many of the young, left to grope their 
way in darkness and ignorance, do mis- 
take the one for the other and awaken to 
the truth only when it is too late. 

Many young people, full of moonshine 
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and romance, form sudden attachments 
which they imagine must be gratified or 
their disappointment will drive them to 
insanity or death. Many imagine that 
they marry for love, when it is only this 
blind impulse, as evanescent as the wind. 
A few days of wedded life sadly dispels 
the illusion. The wedding over, the 
honeymoon passed, the intoxication be- 
gins to satiate becauge it is animal in its 
character. Little difficulties spring up 
until the parties are both sick of their 
bargain, and the unfortunate young wife 
especially, loses her ambition, neither en- 
joys life nor cares for death—a// because 
she did not marry rightly. 

The writer above quoted admits that 
these sudden attachments are fleeting, 
scarcely ever enduring after marriage; 
and in illustration cites the case of the 
cultured girl who eloped with her father’s 
(uncultured) coachman, and also the case 
of a refined young lady who married her 
dancing- master (a beast in heart), with 
nothing to recommend him but a fine 
air and a graceful limb. In both cases 
the girls repented of their choice within 
a few months. What they called Jove 
soon turned to positive aversion—to hate ; 
and this is another way by which we may 
distinguish between the two. True love 
is enduring. Founded upon mental and 
moral congeniality, harmony of tastes 
and purity of sentiments, it is tender yet 
strong; enduring through sunshine and 


storm, unchanging, prosperous, virtuous, 
eternal. Use only brightens and strength- 


ens it. Age gives it intensity and power 
of action. Constant, and unchangeable, 
it never wearies nor faints. It is not the 
gratification of any one organ of the 
brain, but of the mind as a whole. It 
permeates every fibre of the being, and 
glows with 
through all the trials of life. But it 
should not and need not be mistaken for 
passion, or for sentiment or an idle fancy. 
It is more than all these, for it goes to the 
very core of the being, while the others 
are superficial, transparent, and fleeting. 
A true love union, a union of soul and 
mind and that mutual reciprocity which 


untarnished _ brightness | 


makes of the twain one flesh, must be 
pure and enduring. Every day makes it 
more sacred and holy, and more happy in 
its results. Every day its light grows 
more pure and bright, its influence more 
exalted and powerful. It guides the feet 
in the way of righteousness and inspires 
the whole soul with the life and beauty of 
its heavenly sweetness. In such a union, 
physical charms appear as nothing com- 
pared with the beauties of mind and 
heart. There is a feeling of sacredness 
which appertains to no other attachment. 
It is as much above that voluptuous pas- 
sion which doats on the physical form as 
the soul of a man is above mere brute in- 
stinct. 

And furthermore: while this blind 
passion often results in the legal union (I 
can not say marriage) of those who differ 
from each other in every respect (except 
that both are blind), there can be no true 
conjugal love without physical, mental, 
social, and moral adaptation. The parties 
must be going the same way in life and 
have no conflicting traits of character. 
The Christian and the infidel, the tem- 
perate and the intemperate can not be 
harmoniously united with each other. A 
refined woman can not love a sloven; a 
pure-minded girl can not love a sensual 
brute. The parties must have similar as- 
pirations and desires, and in all the im- 
portant features of mental and moral de- 
velopment there should be complete har- 
mony. Thus it will be seen that there is 
|a vast difference between true love and 
“that something else which so perfectly (?) 
resembles it.” And the ability to dis- 
tinguish between the two is not only 
easily acquired, but it is an absolute ne- 
cessity to all who contemplate marriage ; 
for in order to enjoy its relations they 
must marry rightly, and there can be no 
true marriage without true love in its 
foundation, and this love should pervade 
the whole life, and make it @ /zfe of dove. 
This life should be determined upon be- 
fore marriage; for marriage is the great 
| event in life’s drama—the final settle- 
| ment of our nature; and when rightly 
entered and wisely lived, is the source of 
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life’s richest blessings and its sweetest 
delights. 

I suggest a practical home education 
as a safeguard against blind attachments, 
false unions, and the unhappiness and 
misery which follow their consummation. 
The freedom allowed the young should 
be accompanied by a certain amount of 
loving guidance and wise control on the 
part of parents. This would prevent 
young people from marrying in haste and 
repenting at leisure. It would prevent 
rascals from becoming the husbands of 
virtuous women, and bad women from 
becoming the wives of good men. 

If parents and children were properly 
educated in social and matrimonial ethics ; 
if they knew the laws of conjugal harmony, 
and the importance of securing it, they 
would have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between true love and its counter- 
feits, and their reason would infallibly 
guide them in the way of truth and right, 
and such cases as those referred to would 
not occur. This education would be a 
light to many who now walk in darkness, 
and show them a higher and happier path. 
And in this new world of knowledge we 
should escape the many ill-considered 
marriages and the long, dismal chapter of 
family quarrels, tragedies, elopements, 
and divorces which is continued in the 
daily and weekly records of the press. 
Thousands instead of finding the bright- 
est hopes of their youth blighted, and 
their purest affections trampled in the 
dust, would be forewarned of the hidden 
rocks on life’s voyage and guided into 
the channel of wisdom, safety, and peace. 

“Mount up the heights of wisdom, 
And crush each error low, 
Keep back no words of knowledge 
That human hearts should know.” 
EDW. JONES. 


-_*- 


JoHN RANDOLPH’S ADVICE.,— When | 
John Randolph was in London he wrote | 


a letter to a gentleman who married his 
favorite niece. In it was the following 
advice: 

“Have no dealing that can possibly be 
avoided with your neighbors. The dis- 
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regard of this caution will certainly lead 
to squabbles and strife. 

“Take no receipt on loose pieces of pa- 
per. Carry a receipt book in your pocket, 
and take all receipts in it; if you are 
afraid of losing it, keep it in your desk. 
Always have the receipts witnessed when 
practicable. 

“Copy, or have copied, all your bills in 
a book, so that you must, at a glance, see 
the cost of an article or branch of ex- 
pense. Without accurate accounts you 
may first fall behindhand. What voyage 
would a ship make without observation 
or reckoning? You are now embarked 
on a voyage of life; without a good look- 
out you may be cast away. 

“Form no intimacies with your neigh- 
bors under a seven years’ acquaintance. 
The rigid observation of my own max- 
ims did not prevent ill-blood between 
some of my neighbors and myself. My 
maxims preserved me from strife and 
from loss by those. With the rest I was 
on the best of terms. 

“ Economy—the adapting of your sup- 
plies judiciously to the intended end. 
This is a gift of God. It can not be taught, 
at least I have tried to learn it all my 
life, without success. My mother had it 
in perfection. 

“ Frugality—it is in the power of every 
honest man, who means to retain his hon- 
esty, to refrain from indulging in expenses 
which he can not afford. A disregard of 
this maxim, the result of their ignorant 
indolence of their own affairs, has ruined 
all my name and race ; they did not know 
what they could afford, and some, I fear, 
did not care.” 





-_*- 


WoMEN IN CALIFORNIA. — A_ lady 
| writes from California to a Western pa- 
| per in the following terms. We trust 
that things there are not just what they 
seem, for the sake of our brothers of the 
| Pacific coast, and if the statement is un- 
| true we are willing to publish a denial. 
| She says: “I want to expose a fraud. 
| You know the newspapers have been for 

several years telling about the great pre- 
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ponderance of men over women in this | 
section; how many rich bachelors there | 
are, and how impossible it is for a girl to | 
stay anywhere over twenty-four hours 
without an offer of marriage. Indeed, 
one paper said that every pretty girl held 
a continual levee, in which suitors took 
turns, the same as atabarber-shop. Now, 
I have been here six months, and I want 
to denounce such statements as frauds. 
There are more men here than women, it 
is true; but if my judgment goes for 
anything, the most of them have run 
away from marital bonds elsewhere and 
come out here to have a quiet, peaceful | 
time, away from the pestiferous sex that | 





has caused their woes. A woman is of 
less consequence here than anywhere in 
the world. The Chinese do most of the 
washing and house-keeping, and work at 
about the same wages that girls and 
women would find necessary. There is 
mighty little marrying and giving in mar- 
riage here. The men don’t seem to be 
anxious about it, and the girls are so 
well up to snuff that they won’t encour- 
age a man until they know all about his 
former life, and make sure he hasn't a 
surplus wife or two somewhere East. 
Oh, no; this is no place for a girl who 
wants to marry, and I’m coming back to 
Nebraska this fall.” 





(Continued from p. 213.) 


“The course of these thoughts I can | 
now in a great measure retrace—the event 
which had just taken place—the awkward- | 
ness that had produced it, the bustle it had | 
occasioned, the effect it would have ona 
most affectionate father, the manner in | 
which he would disclose it to the rest of | 
the family, and a thousand other circum- | 
stances minutely associated with home, 
were the first series of reflections that oc- 
curred. They took then a wider range— 
our last cruise, a former voyage and ship- 
wreck, my school, the progress I made 
there, and the time I had misspent, and 
even all my boyish pursuits and adven- 
tures. Thus travelling backwards, every 
past incident of my life seemed to glance 
across my recollection in retrograde suc- 
cession; not, however, in mere outline 
and collateral feature. In short, the 
whole period of my existence seemed to 
be placed before me in a kind of pano- 
ramic review, and each act of it seemed 
to be accompanied by a consciousness of 
right and wrong, or by some reflection 
on its cause or consequences; indeed, 
many trifling events which had long been 
forgotten, then crowded into my imagina- 
tion, and with the character of recent 
familiarity The length of time that 
was occupied with this deluge of ideas, 
or rather the shortness of time into which 
they were condensed, I can not now 





state with precision; yet certainly two 


| minutes could not have elapsed from the 


moment of suffocation to the time of my 
being hauled up.” 

Such instances as these which have 
been given will serve to illustrate with 
what minuteness the record of our lives 
is kept within the mind, and also indicate 
with what fearful vividness this whole 
record can be brought up at once before 
us. It is not improbable that this is the 
book of record which will be opened to 
each one of us in the day of judgment. 
If our lives have been bad, what a terri- 
ble, what a tormenting record of burning 
wrongs will glare at us. How then is 
any one to escape the punishment which 
a wicked life entails? 

H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


_>- 


A GOOD DRUGGIST. 


A MAN who kept a store 

Once wrote upon his door : 
**Oh, I can make a pill 

That shall ease ev'ry ill! 

I keep here a plaster, 

To prevent disaster ; 

Also some good ointment, 

To soothe disappointment.” 

When customers applied, 

These words are what he cried : 
** Now, Patience is the pill 

That eases ev'ry ill ; 

Take-care is a plaster, 

Which prevents disaster ; 

Good-humer an cintment, 

Soothing disappointment.” 

St. Nicholas. 
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THE FUNCTION OF TASTE.” 


|S earviamang es requires that when we 


visit our friends, we should rap at | 


the door, or ring the bell, and wait to be 
admitted. If we are calling upon a 
stranger, we are often requeste | to state 
our business before we are permitted to 
see the master of the house. There must 
then be certain persons whose employ- 


ment and duty it is to scan those who 
desire admittance to the dwelling, and 
state what is the pleasure of the master. 
These persons might well be called the 


Guardians of the house. If the grocer’s 
boy comes with food, it is accepted, un- 
less it is not what was ordered, or is in 
some way defective. The servants are 
apt to form their judgments from their 
own personal likes or dislikes, and their 
opinion may not always be correct. Yet 
the master of the house must rely upon 
their judgment to some extent, or the 
servants will be of little use to him. 

It is not to be expected that a house 
so valuable as our House Beautiful would 
be left unguarded. There are several 
guards stationed in different parts of the 
house who watch over its welfare. One 
of these is stationed in the lower front 
hail. He is a soft, smooth, supple ind:- 
vidual, and wears a pink uniform, and, 
like all the servants of this house, is 
never allowed a day out. He is ever on 


* From “ The Man Wonderful in the House Beauti- 
ful. An allegory. Teaching the Principles of Physi- 
ology and Hygiene.”’ Fowler & Wells Co. 


duty, though he often puts his head out- 
side the door to take a peep at the world. 
| He is so soft and nice when you please 
| him, that you might fancy that he could 
never be cross; but if he does not like 
people, he never hesitates to say so, and 
he turns them out of the house at once. 
Sometimes, on a long acquaintance, he 
becomes attached to those who at first 
were very disagreeable to him. 

You have not forgotten that repairs are 
constantly going on in our house, and 
that nearly everything needed to build it 
up is brought to the lower front door. 
Here it is examined by this guard, who 
decides whether it suits him to let it pass 
or not. He can not always make a final 
decision, but submits the matter to the 
owner of the dwelling for his opinion. 
“ This tastes good,” he says, “I think you 
better let it pass’; or, “ This does not 
taste good, I would rather you would not 
admit it.” The owner likes to please 
this guard, who has the rather long name 
of Gustatory Sense, and generally refuses 
to admit those whom Gustatory Sense 
dislikes. But there are times when he 
must decline to be guided by the opin- 
ion of another, and must -lecide by his 
own reason whether the article shall be 
admitted or not. 

Gustatory Sense is such a long aame, 
that he is generally called Taste. Taste 
has to be carefully watched. He does 
not always know just what is needed in 
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the house, and makes his decision from 
his own personal likings. He is fond of 
sweets, and sometimes sends so much of 
them into the kitchen, that the cook 
complains that he can not dispose of 
them, and, by and by, perhaps the other 
assistant cooks get soured with being 
overworked in digesting so much sweet, 
and they rebel and say, “We will not 
have it,” and they call in some powerful 
muscular servants to aid them, and they 
send the offending substance back up the 
kitchen stairs and out at the front door, 
and Taste does not like that at all. He 
never relishes anything after the cooks 
have been working at it. 

If the muscles are not sufficient to send 
out the offending material, the owner of 
the house may call in a helper, whose 
name is designated by the two letters, 
Dr.; and he gives something which Taste 
would gladly put out of the house at 
once, but he is compelled to let it pass, 
and when it gets into the kitchen, it 
causes such a great disturbance, that an 


extra effort is made to get rid of this new 
intruder, and, in the accomplishment of 
it, the obnoxious sweet is also sent out, 
and poor Taste feels that he has a hard 


time of it. You would think that he 
would learn by this experience to avoid 
that mistake again, but the truth is, that 
when he has once acquired a liking for a 
substance, he will accept its company, no 
matter how much trouble it may cause 
in the house. 

It is, therefore, important not to allow 
him to make objectionable acquaintances, 
for he may become so intimate with them 
that he becomes very unhappy unless he 
can have their constant society. Unfor- 
tunately we can not discharge him, al- 
though he may make us a great deal of 
trouble or even pain. We can only take 
charge of him, and not allow him to be- 
come master of the house. He will 
grumble very loudly, and complain that 
he is very miserable because we do not 
trust him, and 
other servants to join in this fault-find- 
ing; the only way then to do, is not to 
listen to any of them, but give them to 


sometimes he induces | 


understand that Reason, not Taste, is 
master; and when he has been taught, 
by Science or Experience, that certain 
things are harmful, we will listen to his 
advice and not to that of Taste, who self- 
ishly, at such times, cares only for his 
own pleasure and not for our real good. 

When people live in a simple and 
wholesome manner, the judgment of 
Taste is usually to be trusted. He will 
always say that milk is good, that he 
likes plain bread and butter, and simply- 
cooked vegetables and meats. But if 
he is accustomed to having everything 
dressed up very fine for his pleasure, he 
loses the ability to judge of the worth of 
honest, wholesome, plainly-dressed vis- 
itors, and decides that he prefers appear- 
ances to reality. He is quick to be edu- 
cated in wrong habits. So it is very 
important that we should be careful to 
give him a good education. I have seen 
little people whose Gustatory Sense said 
that he would not admit bread into the 
house unless it wore a coat of sugar or 
honey, and as papas and mammas know 
bread is very necessary to life, they some- 
times think that they will be obliged to 
listen to the demands of Taste, or the 
little beautiful house will get out of re- 
pair. So in order to get all of the sub- 
stances needed for repairs, the cooks are 
obliged to dispose of too much of some- 
thing not needed. 

If, when he insists upon having all of 
his company dressed up, he were de- 
prived of all company for a while, he 
would be very much pleased to receive a 
call from a piece of very dry bread, and 
would say, “ O, how good that tastes.” 

There are several bad habits into which 
Taste may fall. He enjoys “ good things” 
so well that he often gets into the habit 
of tasting too frequently. He is not sat- 
isfied with what he gets at the table, but 
he must be tasting between meals, and 
this creates a great deal of trouble in the 
| house. The cooks get out of patience 
because he keeps them all the time at 
work, so that they get very little chance 
| to rest, and no one likes to be always 


| working hard. But, if Reason does not 
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govern this little fellow in the pink uni- 
form, instead of being our guardian, he 
becomes our destroyer. 
is not content to eat a fair amount at 
meal-time, but calls for more and more 
until he fills his poor kitchen so full that 
it can not squeeze together, and the mas- 
ter is made to feel very uncomfortable, 
to say the least, and often he is caused to 
suffer pain and disease. Another bad 
habit is to call for food so fast that the 
owner is obliged to eat as fast as he can, 
to gratify Taste’s desire to feel something 
good passing over him all the time. This 
is the cause of indigestion, because food 
that is swallowed so rapidly can not be 
well masticated, and that makes more 
work for the cooks, and the result is that 
they can not do their work well, and so 
the house is not well repaired. If Taste 


—____—_e @ e- — 


Sometimes he | 


_did but know it, he would enjoy much 
| more to let the food stay longer in the 
mouth, and turn it over and over, chew- 
ing it well, and so obtain a full taste of 
all the sweetness. 

A very common bad habit of his is de- 
siring all food to be rich in quality, full 
of sugar or fats or spices, all of which he 
soon acquires a taste for, and says things 
are poor and not good unless containing 
a large quantity of these things. He 
makes a mistake in calling them good, 
for they are not good, unless they are 
needed to keep the house in repair or to 
keep it growing. If we desire that Gus- 
tatory Sense shall be truly our guardian, 
we must keep him from acquiring these 
bad habits, or he wiil in time become our 
master, and a very tyrannical master he 
is, I assure you. 





CHOLERA AND UNCLEANLINESS. 


\ HETHER or not cholera is com- 

municated by a microscopic germ, 
a microbe shaped like a comma, or a mi- 
nute wriggler of any shape, it is certain 
that filth and uncleanliness have much 
to do with its prevalence. 

This is what a newspaper correspondent 
says of the condition of the infected cities 
of Marseilles and Toulon, as they ap- 
peared to his personal observation in the 
latter part of July. First of Marseilles: 

“ Passing along the narrow and squalid 
Rue Caissere, over one-half the shops 
were seen to be closed at every crossing. 
From a tenement region, on the hill 
above, a stream of fetid water flowed 
across the street, and plunged down a 


precipitous descent on the other side, | 


through dark lanes crowded with tower- 
ing rookeries, swarming below with idle 


men, and children playing in the filthy | 
gutters; the women, meanwhile, swash- | 


ing the water about with their brooms, 
under the evident impression that they 
were cleaning something. Each glimpse 
of any one of these streets is enough to 
turn the stomach of any healthy man. 
The smell through all this quarter in 


which, during a space of twenty minutes, 
we met three laden hearses, was bad 
enough ; but the smell was indescribably 
worse when we had driven across the 
town to two of the most afflicted quarters 
of all Marseilles—Capelette and the ad- 
joining quarter. In order to reach them 
we crossed the old ship-canal, which was 
filled to the brim with reeking water, and 
had its surface thickly covered with garb- 
age and refuse of a decidedly miscellane- 
ous and revolting kind.” 

And this is extracted from his notes on 
Toulon : 

“If, in a sanitary sense, the condition 
of Marseilles was frightful, that of Toulon 
struck me as simply murderous. Al- 
though Toulon has a background of 
mountains, the city itself is situated on a 
| flat plain, four feet only above the level 
of atideless sea. The consequences aris- 
ing from imperfect drainage, with a natu- 
ral want of slope, are that the sewers 
have only a fall of eighteen inches. So, 
with a sluggish movement, the filth’ o! 
| the town drops into an almost stagnant 

sea. What is worse, is that at the points 
where these drains flow they are only 
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covered with a plank, and the filth, dis- 
gusting to the nose, impresses itself on 
the eyes. 


“You not only then smell, but you see | 


the garbage of Toulon. Just fancy peo- 


ple living in this city of quite eighty | 
thousend inhabitants without the faint- | 
est glimmer of common-sense in regard | 
Toulon must be in- | 
habited by people who utterly ignore | 
every precaution which health requires. | 


to public hygiene. 


Their habits, both in their houses and in 
the public streets, are indescribably filthy. 
The plain English of it is about this: that 
it is impossible for people who live on 
fruit, who drink all kinds of poor fluids, 
who sleep in dirt and nastiness, who 
breathe an air polluted by the sewage of 
the town itself, and rendered doubly 
poisonous by the excreta left by the 
training-ships, to escape cholera. The 
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marvel is that this disease did not find 
its birth here years before. Toulon has 
always been a breeding place of disease. 
Small-pox, when it broke out in Toulon, 
was always of a malignant type, and more 
difficult to stamp out than elsewhere. 
The natural death-rate is invariably high, 
and likely to be increased at any time by 
diseases.” 

There are fears of the pestilence com- 
ing to our shores—let the authorities in 
our cities and towns be warned in time, 
and institute such thorough hygienic 
measures as shall be purifying in all quar- 
ters, especially those of the poor. The 
carelessness of the well-to-do in regard 
to the sanitary condition of the kitch- 
ens and back-yards is surprising, but a 
little fear in expectation of the devasta- 
ting cholera may be salutary and instruct- 
ive. 





> 


ODE TO THE CUCUMBER. 


[A SUGGESTION a@frofos TO CHOLERA]. 


COOL, crispy, verdant, luscious fruit, 
Though scourged with wittlings’ stripes, 

For love thou need'st not press thy suit— 
Thou holdest us with gripes. 


What time thou'rt in the market-place, 
A dozen for a nickel, 

Forbidden fruit with tempting face 
To get us in a pickle ; 


Or lying near the garden path, 
Some simple lad, in frolic, 

Purloins thee, bringing down the wrath 
Of conscience and of colic ; 


Or sliced in vinegar in haste, 
Thou makest all food sweeter— 
Thus doubling up the joys of taste, 

And doubling up the eater. 


a 


Child of the dew, from Asia's clime 
Dyspeptics may deride us ; 

We'll not expose thee in our rhyme— 
Thy wrongs are all inside us. 


Well may revenge heal all thy smarts— 
A vengeance gastronomic ; 

Thine, unlike crimes that weigh the heart, 
Lies heavy on the stomach, 


Thy slain are scattered o’er the earth, 
Puissant Ku-Klux cumber ; 

Thy form, with praise of vanished worth, 
Should mark their place of slumber. 


And shall we rear this fruit again, 





And of it be partaker ? 
We taste, and answer in our pain, 
“Yes, for the undertaker.” 


THE WATER SUPPLY AND ARCHITECTURE OF POMPEII. 


A WRITER who has visited that an- 

cient city of Southern Italy, whose 
marvels seem to be unlimited as excava- 
tions proceed, thus describes his impres- 
sions : 


“ Another striking thing is the absolute 


4 


| cleanliness. You may say that the dirt 
| has all been taken away by the Italian 
Government. That is true, but it is quite 
evident that in the old times it never was 
there. Our modern houses are not made 
, to be clean, as were the Pompeian resi- 
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dences. The walls, the floors, every 
corner of their homes, were finished with 
the most admirable workmanship. In 
their rooms no plaster ever fell, for it 
was of such excellent material, and so 
well put on, that it soon became like 
marble. They had no wooden walls, no 
cracks where dust could penetrate. Wa- 
ter for cleansing was found in every part 
of the house, and ran off through per- 
fect drains. All the tables and bedsteads 
were of marble or bronze; even the well- 
curbs and the borders of the flower-beds 
were of hewn stone. Hygiene must have 
come naturally to the old Pompeian; he 
evidently had no chance to get a ty- 
phoidal attack; the only class of diseases 
he could not provide against were the 
eruptive, and one of these carried him 


“ The excavations are going on steadily, 
and are admirably managed. It is a de- 
light to see one room after another re- 
vealed to the light of day. The author- 





ities are now beginning to replace the 
charred timbers of the roofs with new 
ones. In this way some second-story 
balconies are kept in place, instead of 
being allowed to fall down as formerly. 
Over some of the most richly decorated 
houses the roofs are restored exactly as 
they were, with tiles made after the an- 
cient patterns 

“You would be astonished at the size of 
some of the Pompeian houses, and of 
the rooms and spaces they inclose. They 
look small because they are so empty, 
but when you measure them you find 





them very spacious. Houses of thirty 


and forty rooms in the first story are not 
uncommon. The great space was the 
atrium, often thirty-five to forty feet long, 
having an opening for light in the centre 
of the roof, and just under this a marble- 
lined basin, raised above the floor, into 
which the rain fell, and on the margin of 
which were placed bronzes and vases. 
Out of this opened bedrooms, and at the 
end a reception-room and dining-room, 
Beyond these was a peristyle, or court, 
surrounded by from eight to twenty col- 
umns, thus making a broad corridor run- 
ning all around. Some of the peristyles 
were eighty or one hundred feet square, 
with a great variety of rooms opening in- 
to them. Beyond the peristyle was the 
garden, sometimes one hundred and fifty 
feet square, or more, with all sorts of ar- 
rangements for plants and fountains. A 
good many of the elaborate niche-shaped 
fountains are still perfect. The street en- 
trances to some_of the houses are ten to 
fifteen feet in Width, and had quadruple 
or four-leaved doors. In fact, so spacious 


| are these dwellings on the ground floor 


that it is generally believed that the up- 
per story rooms were rented out 

“ The floors of the first and second sto- 
ries were of cement in which patterns of 
mosaic or tessellated work were laid. 
Many of these floors are uninjured. ... 
The houses were admirably planned to 
save space; and the decorations, mural 
and otherwise, were far beyond our con- 
ceptions of the art of ornamentation. 
The workmanship, especially the plaster 
and stucco, was much better than can be 
produced by our modern craftsmen.” 





A REMEDY FOR PARTIAL DEAFNESS. 


A YOUNG lady who recently came to | 
dwell in my family stated that, for 
nearly six years, she had not been able 
to hear with the left ear when a finger 
stopped the right ear, unless a person 
were speaking in a loud tone of voice. I 
hinted carefully that the accumulation | 
of wax in an ear sometimes will render | 
a person nearly deaf. But that was not | 


the difficulty with her ear, she stated, in 
a very decided manner, “as I always,” 
said she, “keep my ears scrupulously 
clean.” I cautiously asked if she would 
allow me to look into her ear. The reader 


| may imagine her blank amazement when 


I told her that her left ear was literally 
plugged up tight with hard wax as black 
as pine tar!’ Indeed, the wax had be- 
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come so hard that it was almost impos- 
sible to thrust an ear-spoon into it. For 
six years past she had been accustomed 
to thrust in her little finger to remove 
the wax, and, by repeated pressure, the 
end of the finger had forced the wax in- 
ward until there was a solid plug of hard 
wax an inch in depth. The skin all 
around this hard wax was sore and 
covered with matter. The interior of 
the ear was so sensitive that as soon as 
the little instrument touched the wax 
the slight pressure of the wax on the ear 
would produce intense pain. I worked 
more than an hour by way of trying to 
remove the wax; but the operation was 
so painful that I was obliged to desist. 
She then reclined on the sofa, with the 
left ear upward, into which were dropped 
about eight or ten drops of pure sweet 
oil. She remained in that position for 
two hours, when the wax had become so 
soft that it was readily removed. When 
she retired to bed at night, she said that 
she filled the ear full of oil, so that it ran 
out the next morning when she turned 
her head over. After the ear was thor- 
oughly cleansed with warm rain-water 
and a little soap, she could hear quite as 
distinctly as with the right ear. Two 
days later, while she was sitting on the 
opposite side of the table, I whispered as 
low as I could and hear myself what I 


> 





said, and she could hear equally well with 
both ears. 

I found by trial that I could not see 
the wax distinctly until I had adjusted 
her head so that the sun could shine 
directly into the ear. One can not see the 
end of the orifice in an ear unless he will 
take hold of the head of the person and ad- 
just the ear so that the sun can shine di- 
rectly to the bottom. The end of evena 
small finger is usually so large that it 
will crowd the wax inward so far that the 
finger-nail can not remove it. There is 
no doubt that partial deafness is fre- 
quently caused by forcing the wax inward 
and eventually plugging the ear so closely 
that one can not hear ordinary conversa- 
tion. 

Recently, an ear of one of my sons be- 
came so inflamed that he could not hear. 
A physician examined and “doctored” 
it for several weeks, when he stated 
frankly that he did not think the dif- 
ficulty could be removed. Another phy- 
sician told him that the “cavity was 
jammed full of wax.” A little oil was ap- 
plied to soften the ear-wax, after which 
it was scooped out with an ear-spoon. 
Soon after the wax had been removed he 
could hear as well with that “ deaf ear” 
as with the other, and the hearing, ever 
since, has been as acute as at any former 
period of life. ESS. E. TEE. 





FOR BOYS. 


OYS, let us have a sensible talk about 
life. Why is it that society insists 
that woman shall be pure, and does not 
care if man, as a rule, stifles his moral na- 
ture, and, as the world terms it, “sows a 
few wild oats”? When will the bell of 
progress ring out the false notion that 
our boys shall have liberty and license, 
and our girls hardly have a chance to earn 
their daily bread and be respected. The 
harvest time is sure to come, and with it 
the fruits of our doing. 
Young man, when you get ready to 
settle down in life and have a home of 
your own, you will choose a companion. 





If you have led a pure life, you are worthy 
of a good woman’s love. If not, how dare 
you ask a pure-minded woman to share 
your lot, to be the mother of your chil- 
dren, who will, perhaps, bring her trouble 
and sorrow, through inherited vices and 
the evil consequences of your life, that 
may sadden the home hearth for genera- 
tions to come. 

The consequences of our acts are too 
lightly regarded by many, but it is of the 
most vital importance that our influence 
should be pure and elevating, else life is 
a failure. 

Boys, begin when you are young to do 
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right from principle, as soon as you really 
understand right from wrong. Don’t wait 
until you are men to be true to the best 
that lies in you. When you have reached 
thoughtful boyhood, take an inventory of 
yourselves; then count up and see how 
much you are worth. Remember that 
only sterling virtues count. Then try to 
erase the evil and encourage and build up 
all that is true, noble, and useful in your 
character. To-day is your opportunity. 
The present, which will soon be your 
past, will bring its happy or painful mem- 
ories. Don’t wade through folly and vice 
until satiated, and in very disgust you 
give them up and choose the right way. 
“ Better late than never,” I grant; but oh! 
the scars we have to take with us if we 
sin, and they are always making us think 
of “what might have been.” 

Boys, don’t wade through the mire and 
slough of sin, only to find it does not pay 
in any sense. You will do well to aim to 
have every thought pure. We can not 
say good things if our thoughts are evil. 
God's gifts are for us to use, not abuse. 
You should feel ashamed to do anything 
you would dislike to have your sister do. 

Every true mother delights in a ‘rue- 
minded, conscientious boy. He is the 
promise of a noble manhood and an honor 
to her. You must preach the true gospel 
of saving yourself, and help others to the 
right way by the elevating influence of 
your life, and thus show to every one that 
the right way is the best and most pleas- 
ant for boys and men. 

MRS. KATE WESTON. 


“2. 


INUNCTION, or the oil-bath, should 
not be given until after the person has 
taken a bath for the purpose of cleans- 
ing the skin. It may be a tepid sponge, 
a hot sponge, or almost any other form 
of water bath, and while the skin is 
still moist and supple, the oil should be 
applied and well rubbed in. It is well to 
begin with the extremities, so as to se- 
cure a thorough circulation of blood in 
them. The oil should be rubbed in by 
friction of the surface, and gentle knead- 
ing with a movement similar to that em- 








ployed by fuilers in working their goods. 
After the whole surface has been treated 
in this manner, the flesh should be wiped 
with a clean, dry towel to remove any 
surplus of oil. The best oil for this use 
is refined cocoanut oil, but should never 
be used when in the least tainted with 
the odor of decomposition. If the oil be 
kept in a cool place, and covered with 
lime-water, it will remain sweet for a 
long time. It may also be preserved by 
melting and corking tightly in small bot- 
tles, each of which should contain only a 
sufficient quantity for a single bath. Pure 
olive oil is also excellent for this purpose, 
but it is less limpid and agreeable to most 
patients than cocoanut oil. Vaseline, 
cosmoline, and other mineral products 
are not to be recommended, because they 
are not absorbed by the under tissues, 
while lard in any form is objectionable. 

FoR STUTTERERS.—A gentleman who 
stammered from childhood almost up to 
manhood gives a very simple remedy for 
the misfortune: “Go into a room where 
you will be quiet and alone, get some 
book that will interest but not excite 
you, and sit down and read two hours 
aloud to yourself, keeping your teeth to- 
gether. Do the same thing every two or 
three days, or once a week if very tire- 
some, always taking care to read slowly 
and distinctly, moving the lips, but not 
the teeth. Then, when conversing with 
others, try to speak as slowly and dis- 
tinctly as possible, and make up your 
mind that you will not stammer. Well, 
I tried this remedy, not having much faith 
in it, I must confess, but willing to do 
almost anything to cure myself of such 
an annoying difficulty. I read for two 
hours aloud with my teeth together. The 
first result was to make my tongue and 
jaws ache, that is, while I was reading, 
and the next to make me feel as if some- 
thing had loosened my talking apparatus, 
for I could speak with less difficulty im- 
mediately. The change was so great that 
every one who knew me remarked it. | 
repeated the remedy every five or six 
days for a month, and then at longer in- 
tervals until cured.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 

Nature of Phosphorescence,.—In 
his ‘‘ Science Notes,” in a recent number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Prof. W. Matthieu 
Williams says: ‘* My note on this subject last 
July was preceded by one of the researches 
of Prof. Radziszewski. I learn that he has 
actually separated the luminous matter of the 
Pelagia noctiluca, one of the multitude of spe- 
cies of marine animals that appear like little 
lumps of jelly, and produce the phosphores- 
cence of the sea. He evaporated to dryness 
180 specimens, and from the dry residue dis- 
solved out, by means of ether, a peculiar 
kind of tat, which, mixed with potassa, gives 
out, when shaken, phosphorescent flashes. 
This is exactly what happens to the living 
animal. When quiescent it is not luminous, 
but if shaken or rubbed it flashes. I have 
collected and examined a great variety of 
these animals at different times, the most re- 
markable occasion being one morning after 
a magnificent display of marine luminosity 
in the Mediterranean, a few miles off the 
shore of Algiers. The surface of the sea 
was incrusted, I might almost say, with count- 
less millions of small jelly-like creatures, of 
spherical, ovoid, oblong, dumb-bell, and other 
shapes, varying in size from a mustard-seed 
toa pea. A bucketful of water, taken over 
the ship's side, appeared like sago broth. 
They were all internally dotted with a multi- 
tude of what I suppose to be germs, that 
would be liberated on the death and decay of 
the parent. The practical importance which 
I attach to the study of the luminosity of 
these creatures is the fact that they supply 
light without heat. The costliness of all our 
present methods of artificial illumination is 
due to the fact that we waste a largely dis- 
proportionate amount of energy in producing 
heat as well as light. This wastefulness may 
be illustrated by supposing that we obtain 
a pound of the phosphorescent fat of the 
noctiluca and divide it into two equal halves, 
making one-half into candles to burn in the 
ordinary manner, and using the other half 
to give out its light by cold phosphorescence. 
1 am not able to give precise figures, but I 
believe that I am well within the truth in es- 
timating that the candle would dissipate 95 
per cent. of the potential energy of the fat 
in the form of heat, giving but 5 per cent. of 
the amount of light that the other half pound 
would emit as cool phosphorescence.” 


In a Lecture on the ‘‘ Dawn of Mind,” 
delivered at Owens College, Manchester, Eng- 
land, by Mr. G. J. Romanes, he claimed that 
the whole structure of mind (ook its rise from 
excitability, or the aptitude to respond to 
nervous stimulus, which was a characteristic 
of all matter that was alive. Next to excit- 
ability, in an ascending scale, were the func- 
tions of discrimination and conductibility. 
Discrimination he believed to be a function 
of all nerve-cells ; it was the power to dis- 
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criminate one stimulus from another, irre- 
spective of the degrees of their mechanical 
intensity. Conductibility was a function 
which admitted the possibility of reflex ac- 
tion, and of the co-ordination both of muscles 
and of ideas. In the faculty of discrimination 
they had the physical aspect of that which 
elsewhere was called choice ; because choice, 
if it was analyzed, was merely the power of 
discriminating between one stimulus and an- 
other. 


The Setting of Plaster of Paris. 
—In a recent note, Mr. M. E. Landrin, in 
‘*Comptes Rendus,” described the so-called 
alum-plaster which sets slowly and becomes 
very hard; and he now discusses, in their 
practical bearings, the causes that hasten or 
retard the setting of plaster. A microscopical 
examination gives three stages: 1. On con- 
tact with water the plaster takes a crystal- 
line form. 2. The water dissolves a certain 
amount of the sulphate of lime. 3. A por- 
tion of the liquid evaporates by the heat dis- 
engaged, a crystal is formed, and this seems 
to determine the crystallization of the whole. 
At the end of a certain time after this the 
plaster acquires its maximum hardness. Its 
formula is then (SO;,CaO)2HO, as deter- 
mined by experiment. © The best effect is ob- 
tained when the plaster contains about twentv 
per cent. of water. In practice this number 
is often exceeded, on account of rapidity of 
setting. In damp places, where the setting is 
necessarily slow, as little water as possible 
should be added. 

Causes which Retard the Setting.—This may 
be done by an excess of water; but, as this 
is inconvenient, it is better to use substances 
like gum, glycerine, gelatin, etc., which serve 
to separate the crystals. It is a singular fact 
that inert materials, like sulphate of baryta, 
sand, oxide of iron, etc., only diminish the 
solidity of the mass without producing any 
useful effect. The use of sulphuric acid, or 
alum cements, as recommended by the au- 
thor, will be very useful in this connection. 

Causes which Hasten the Setting of Plaster. 
—Stucco-workers often wish to hasten the 
setting of their plasters, and accomplish it by 
placing on the surface of the mortar anhy- 
drous salts, like sodic chloride, sodic carbon- 
ate, cupric sulphate, etc., which absorb water. 
The setting of very dry plasters is determined 
by a mixture of ordinary plasters. One of the 
latter setting determines the crystallization of 
the whole. 

Influence of Lime.—During the calcining of 
plaster, a part of the carbonate of lime is 
changed into lime, and the author finds the 
effect of the latter to be very favorable in the 
setting, The lime absorbing water raises the 
temperature, and gives the plaster a greater 
hardness. Ordinary plasters, containing ten 
per cent. of lime, give very good results, pol- 





ish well, and resist the action of atmospheric 
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agents. The author has made cements, with | exhibits outnumber those of any previous 


seventy-five per cent. of lime, which are very 
hard, and of small specific gravity, rendering 
them well adapted to light constructions. 


Opening of an Electric Street 
RAILROAD. — The first electric railroad for 
public use in America went into operation in 
Cleveland, O., July 26th, in connection with 
the East Cleveland Street Railroad Com- 
pany, that has just completed a mile road. 
The experiment was so successful that the 
company expects to change the entire sys- 
tem into electric roads. The system used was 
a combination of the Brush and Knight & 
Bentley systems, and the current was carried 
on underground conductors, laid in conduits 
like those of cable roads. The cars were 
started and stopped and reversed with the 
greatest ease. Any number of cars, up to 
fifteen, can be run at one time on a single 
circuit, and from one machine. 


A Phosphorescent Eye-Piece.— 
Herr Lommel, the German chemist, etc., has 
applied the luminous paint of Balmain to spec- 
troscopy. In the plane of the cross-hairs of 
an ordinary spectroscope a piece of micro- 
scopic slide glass is placed, one portion be- 
ing covered with Balmain’s paint or other 
phosphorescent substance. The slit of the 
spectrum is so modified that the solar spec- 
trum is thrown on the phosphorescent slide 
after it has been rendered self-luminous by 
exposure to daylight ora lamp. Becquerel’s 
phenomenon can then be studied. The dark 
bands in the ultra red are shown to be true 
absorption bands due to the phosphorescent 
substance employed. A greenish-blue phos- 
phorescing sulphide of calcium gives a more 
vivid spectrum than Balmain’s paint. A paint 
covered with it. and kept four days in the 
dark, will show the bright phosphorescent 
ultra red spectrum in a beautiful manner, 
while Balmain’s paint hardly shows it after 
being two days in the dark. This application 
of phosphorescent bodies to spectroscopy was, 
if we mistake not, suggested a year or two 
ago by Abney. 


Oiling Black-Walnut,—For a fine 
oil coat on black-walinut, first make what the 
varnishers call a filler of whiting and burnt 
umber, in proportions to make the color cor- 
respond with the color of the wood. Rub 
these up with boiled linseed oil, and with it 
about one-tenth of the quantity of whiting 
and umber, and litharge as a drier. Rub this 
into the surface--not with a rag—and allow 
it todry. One coat will probably be enough. 
Then rub the surface with boiled oil After 
this is dry, if a higher finish is desired, a 
French polish rub will answer most wants. 


The New Orleans Exposition.— 
Most of our readers know that a Great Expo- 
sition is to be held at New Orleans, but per- 
haps the scale of its arrangement is not com- 


prehended, and it may surprise them to know | ‘ 
| has been grown successfully, and is still grow- 


that the buildings are larger than those erect- 
ed for the Philadelphia Centennial, while the 





exhibition. Each of the States, except pos- 
sibly one or two will be represented by an 
exhibit. Congress has made a loan of $1,000,- 
ooo in favor of this Centennial Exposition. 
The United States Government will make a 
special exhibit, the largest it has ever at- 
tempted, costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and to that end a mammoth building 
is being erected in the group of Exposition 
buildings. The Mexican Government has 
appropriated $200,009, and will erect a spe- 
cial building for its unique display. The 
Central American republics have been arous- 
ed from their long slumber, and will be fully 
represented for the first time among the great 
nations of the earth. At the Exposition one 
may learn more about the natural resources 
of those regions than by an ordinary visit to 
Mexico or Central America. To lovers of 
music a visit to the Exposition will be highly 
gratifying, as there is a music hall capable 
of seating I1,000 persons, and a stage large 
enough to hold 600 musicians. Grand con- 
certs will be given during the season. Be- 
sides this, the fact ought to be known that New 
Orleans is the only city in the Union that has 
had an established opera during half a cen- 
tury. Nor is this all. Strangers think them- 
selves well paid by making a visit of pleasure 
to the quaint old city at any time. During 
the Carnival season tens of thousands of vis- 
itors flock to the Crescent City to see the 
gorgeous pageants prepared annually at an 
expense to the citizens of from $100,000 to 
$200,000. This lavish expenditure of money 
is for the gratification of strangers and home 
folks, and the displays are absolutely free 
The citizens of the Southern metropolis, who 
do such large things in such a large way, have 
pledged their word to make their World’s 
Fair the crowning event of the century, and 
they will do it. 


Tea Culture in the South,—There 
have been singular mistakes, made from the 
first, in regard to tea culture in the South. 
Some twenty-five years ago the Government 
thought it would like to know whether the 
Chinese tea would grow in the South, and 
they sent an agent to China to get seeds. At 
that very time hundreds of tea-trees were 
growing in the South, producing seeds, and 
nurserymen were raising plants for their 
trade, both from these seeds and from cut- 
tings. Any nurseryman could have told the 
Government that the tea-plant would grow 
very well in the South, and on a year's no- 
tice could have furnished, under contract, as 
many plants as desired for distribuiion. But 
the seed came, plants were raised and dis- 
tributed everywhere, and that was about the 
last of it. During the last few years the Gov- 
ernment again tried its hand. Again it did 
not appeal to nurserymen or tree-growers of 
experience, and again we have the result in 
the announcement that it ‘‘ can’t be done.” 

Now, this is all nonsense. The tea-plant 


ing successfully, in many parts of the South. 
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Tea has been made from the leaves as good 
and as cheap as the Chinese ever made. Let 
the Government give but a bounty—protec- 
tion, if you like to call it—for a few years for 
private enterprise, and we will guarantee the 
success of the Chinese tea-plant as a tea- 
product in America. 

We do not need hundreds of acres for ex- 
periments. Give premiums for an acre, or 
half an acre, and for teas of various qualities 
from the leaves, and give guarantees that 
these premiums shall continue, from year to 
year, till experience is improved on, and 
there will be no more reason found against 
the permanent success of the enterprise than 
there was against beet-root sugar culture in 
France. That would never have been a suc- 
cess but for the protection Napoleon gave 
it.—Gardeners’ Monthly. 

[But the effect of ‘‘ protection” would be 
to raise the price of an article deemed ‘‘ nec. 
essary” in domestic life, and thus the cost 
of living would be increased among the 
poor as well as rich. Better that such articles 
were not protected for the sake of nursing 
into existence their home production. } 


Origin of the Orange.—A Florida 
exchange gives the following abstract of 
a lecture delivered in that State by Prof. 
Gunning: ‘‘ Everything,” the speaker said, 
‘‘writes its history,” and his task was to 
read the history recorded in an orange. 
‘‘What is an orange? and how came it to 
be? Dissecting an apple, an orange, and a 
grape, the structure of each was pointed out. 
The ten little dots seen in the cross-section 
of an apple show that the fruit sustains cer- 
tain relations to the flower. In a longitudinal 
section we can trace that relationship. We 
see that the portion of the fruit outside of 
the dots was formed by a thickening of the 
calyx or cup. The fruit between the dots 
and the core was formed by a coalescing and 
thickening of the base of the corolla and 
stamens. The core is the extended base of 
the pistil. Every part of the flower has been 
wrought into the fruit. In the grape neither 
flower-cup nor corolla nor stamens have been 
wrought into fruit. The pulp holding the 
seeds is the thickened pericarp This plan 
makes a berry. The orange is after the plan 
of the grape and not of the apple. The or- 
ange is a berry, and it differs from other ber- 
ries internally in the longitudinal segmenta- 
tion. What does this segmentation mean? 
The orange is one of the most variable of 
fruits. When it grows on a rich soil it sports 
into many varieties. The ‘navel’ is a mon- 
Strosity fixed as a variety. A navel is two 
oranges, one being aborted. All organisms, 
plant or animal, are liable to revert or slip 
back into an earlier condition. When you 
see corn, with silk and tassel all together, you 
know what it means. It is a lapse into the 
wild state. Now if you were to see an orange 
split at the bloom end into a number of pod- 
like segments, what would you say is the 
meaning ? It would not do to dismiss it from 
the mind as a ‘ freak of nature.’ Such oranges 
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are not uncommon. The internal seginen- 
tation cuts through the rind and affects the 
whole upper portion of the orange. The rind 
passes in between the segments. This isa 
tendency to what science would call the 
‘apocarpous’ condition. It is the earliest 
and lowest form of fructification known to 
the botanist. It is shown in that primitive 
style of flower, the buttercup. The pistil, 
the inmost portion of the flower, represents 
a leaf folded in and united on the edges. In 
the buttercup a whirl of leaves have formed 
pistils, each pistil being distinct and, when 
ripe, pod-like. The orange, which separates 
at the bloom end into pod-like segments, is 
a lapse toward the structure of the buttercup. 
The separation is on the plane of the normal 
segments. We must infer that the segmen- 
tation which characterizes the rind-covered 
berry called the orange is the vestige of our 
ancestor which bore its fruit in pod-like clus- 
ters. The orange was bean-like before it 
came to bea berry. In the course of time 
the pods coalesced and passed into pulp, all 
but a vestige of which remains as a thin 
membrane.” 


Fair Managers, take Notice.— 
“No privilege for the sale of liquors, or 
games of chance, or side-shows will be sold.” 
Thus reads one of the rules in the premium 
list of the Indiana State Fair, to be held in 
Indianapolis September 29th to October 4th. 
This is as it should be, and we doubt not that 
decent people will be glad to see such a rule 
strictly enforced, and more will attend fairs 
where it is enforced. 


A Sagacious Cat.—A San Francisco 
newspaper publishes an incident of cat cun- 
ning that smells of journalistic invention. A 
reporter fell in with a lady, who owns the 
feline wonder, and this is what occurred : 

The lady took a bacon-bone and threw it 
out in the yard. Immediately Tom got up, 
and taking the bone, carried it near the hole, 
and began rolling on it and rubbing himself 
with it very industriously. After he had 
greased himself well, he left the bone near 
the hole, lay down in front of it, and appeared 
to go to sleep. 

** Now,” said the lady, ‘‘he will stay (fiere 
until dark, and all through the night, and in 
the morning there will be half a dozen rats 
laid out behind him.” 

The reporter asked what he greased him- 
self for, and the lady said : ‘‘ You see the rats 
smell him if he remains there in his nor- 
mal condition, and won't come out; but the 
grease of the bacon-bone kills the cat-smell 
on him, and the rats are deceived ; and when 
they come out, attracted by the smell of ba- 
con, he catches them. When he can get a 
venison-bone his catch is enormous. some- 
times as many as twelve rats being found 
dead in the morning. As soon as any of us 
get up in the morning he will scratch at the 
door to be let in, and will, by his mewing, 
induce us to go out and see his handiwork. 
Come round and look over the fence as you 
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go down to your office in the morning, and 
see how many prizes he has drawn in the 
rodent lottery.” 

The reporter passed by the back-yard the 
next day, and sure enough there lay seven 
dead rats, side by side, ready for inspection. 


Results in Wheat-Growing With 
AND Wirnour Fertitizinc.—The following 
results concerning the wheat crop are ex- 
tracted from the proceedings of the ‘*‘ Royal 
Agricultural Society of England,” (14th Vol., 
1878). The experiments were made by Messrs. 
Gilbert and Lawer, well known in English 
agriculture. The area experimented on 
comprised thirteen acres. Wheat and barley 
were grown on the same plat year after year 
(for 24 years) without manure, and with dif- 
ferent kinds of manure, annually : 

Per Acre. 
The first plat unmanured continu- 

ously for the first 12 years, aver- 

15} bus. 

The first plat unmanured continu- 

ously for the second twelve years, 
averaged.. 

The first plat “unmanured continu- 

ously for the whole twenty-four 


12} bus. 


14 bus. 
The second plat (with mineral man- 
ures), 200 pounds sulphate potash, 
100 pounds sulphate soda, 100 
pounds sulphate magnesia, and 
350 pounds superphosphate lime, 
for the first twelve years, averaged 
The same for the second twelve 
years, averaged.... ; 
The same for the twenty- -four years. 
The third, ammonia salts alone for 
1845, and each year since (mineral 
manure for 1844), that is, equal 
parts of sulphate and muriate a-n- 
monia of commerce, average first 
twelve years.. ceeesees 
The same, average second twelve 
- 21% bus. 

The same, average for the weed 


184 bus. 


13% bus. 
16% bus. 


22§ bus. 


. 21} bus. 

The fourth, ammonia salts ‘and min- 
erals (the same minerals as in No. 
2, and 600 pounds ammonia salts), 
average first twelve years........ 

The same, average second twelve 
errr ree 

The same, average for the twenty- 
four years 

The fifth, farm-yard manure, (four- 
teen tons every year) average first 
twelve years. 

The same, average second twelve 
yeCars .....+66 35 

The same, average , for the twenty- 
four years. ++ 35} bus. 


38 bus. 
37. ~bus. 
37} bus. 


358 bus. 


bus. 


Comparative Production from 
Poratro-Eves. — A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman writes: ‘‘ A potato has 
three crops in itself—an early, a middle and 
alate one. The cluster of eyes at one end 
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will ripen one to two weeks earlier than the 
central eyes. The two or three eyes immedi- 
ately surrounding the root end should in all 
cases be discarded in growing for home use 
or for market. They produce mostly small 
potatoes, and if large they are watery and 
soft. My usual method is to set one man to 
cut off the root end and another to cut off the 
‘eye end,’ thus forming three heaps. The 
root end heap goes to the hogs. My great 
trouble is to get them cut close. All the 
waste flesh goes into heaps for cattle or hog 
feed.” 


Nationality of Immigrants. —Jo- 
seph Nimmo. Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, says: *‘ During the month of Novem- 
ber there arrived in the customs districts of 
Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Huron, Minne- 
sota New Orleans, New York, Passama- 
quoddy, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 
42,901 passengers, of whom 35,393 were im- 
migrants, 4,760 citizens of the United States 
returned from abroad, and 2,748 aliens not 
intending to remain in the United States. 
Of this total number of immigrants, there 
arrived from England and Wales, 4,245; 
Ireland, 1,997 ; Scotland, 551 ; Austria, 1,076 ; 
Bohemia, 462 ; Belgium, 133 ; Denmark, 430; 
France, 378; Germany, 14,360; Hungary, 
1,575; Italy, 1,344; Netherlands, 197; Nor- 
way, 639; Russia, 818 ; Poland, 182 ; Sweden, 
1,058 ; Switzerland, 840; Dominion of Can- 
ada, 4,877; and from all other countries, 231. 
The total number of immigrants arriving in 
the above-named customs districts from the 
principal foreign countries during the month 
of November, 1883, was 35,393, and the num- 
ber arriving during the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 1883, was 536,430.” 


A New Fire Proof Dress,—Exper- 
iments have been made in the grounds of the 
Alexandra Palace with a new fire-proof dress 
which Mr. Oersberg, a Swedish mechanician, 
claims to have invented, and Capt. Ahlstrom, 
a compatriot, to have matured and fitted for 
practical use—a dress, which, it is stated, will 
enable the wearer to dash with impunity into 
the fiercest fire for the purpose of saving life 
or property. The dress, which very much 
resembles that worn by divers, is made of 
strong canvas, double, and so quilted that 
water can run freely between the outside and 
inside in all directions. The inner dress has 
a space between it and the body of the wearer, 
and Captain Ahlstrom claims for the air that 
fill this space the character of a perfect non- 
conductor of heat. Hose worked by the 
Palace fire brigade were attached, one to the 
back of the dress and the other to the top of 
the helmet, and when all was ready the ap- 
parently very hazardous performance com- 
menced. A large fire, made with pieces of 
old wood steeped in petroleum, was lighted, 
and Captain Ahlstrom, protected by his dress, 
walked through it without injury. 
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THE ANTECEDENTS OF PHRENOL- 
OGY.—No. 2. 
A NCIENT philosophy was deductive, 
hence hypothetical and speculative, 
in the main. Modern philosophy is for 
the most part inductive, hence practical 
and demonstrative. The science of to- 
day has evolved the truth of many the- 
ories that were accepted by the learned 
of two thousand years ago, and widened 
greatly the sphere of their application. 
When the close student looks into the 
records of antiquity and compares the 
art and science of India, China, Assyria, 
Egypt, Arabia, Greece, and Rome with 
the art and science of our own era, he is 
astonished by the multitude of parallel- 
isms, and he is prompted to echo the 
declaration of the Hebrew prophe, “ Is 
there anything whereof it may be said, 
See, this is new? It hath been already of 
the old time which was before us.” 

So, as we have shown in our last arti- 
cle, the system of estimating character 
by the form of the head and face had its 
antecedent in the remote past, and liter- 
ature and tradition show that it was ac- 
cepted and practiced as an art of high 
importance. The Chinese claim to have 


had for thousands of years wise teachers 





who examined the head and advised with 


The 
Greeks had physiognomists who went 


reyard to education and training. 


about giving descriptions of character for 
a fee. 


The writer, in the article to which ref- 


| erence was made in the September Num- 


ber, quotes Brown and others in relation 


to “ Prehistoric Trepanning,” or the prac- 
tice of some of the ancient race in re- 
moving small pieces of the skull for the 
relief of supposed disease of the brain. 
This fact in itself may be taken as an 
evidence, not only of a prevalent belief 
among those rude people that the sub- 
stance inclosed by the skull was chiefly 
concerned with intelligence, but also that 
the idea was current that certain parts of 
the brain were subject to special affec- 
tions. When the trephine was introduced 
in modern surgery it was deemed by the 
learned world an important and special 
outcome of modern invention, and even 
archeologists knew not then that the 
ancient cave-dwellers were conversant 
with a method of trepanning. 

The Western savant assumes, like too 
many writers on the functions of the 
nervous system, to know the nature of 
parts of the brain concerning which lead- 
ing authorities will venture no opinion. 
For instance, he coolly asserts that the 
ventricles are of no functional import- 
ance whatsoever, being merely spaces 
left behind during the processes of growth 
and development.” We are of opinion 
that these openings are of importance to 
the integrity of mental action, having, 
like all other parts of the body, some 
function. In life they are filled with 
fluid, and it may be that such fluid bears 
a relation to the ventricles that the acetic 


; solution in the galvanic battery bears to 


the cell that incloses it. Galen, Albert 
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Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Gordan the 
Scotchman, Huarte of Spain, Porta of 
Italy, Descartes, and Willis of Oxford are 
among the illuminati of history who be- 
lieved in the multiple functions of the 
brain. Willis is called by some the father 
of Phrenology, because of the definiteness 
of his opinions on the influence of cere- 
bral condition upon mental manifesta- 
tion. Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson speaks 
of him as “the illustrious Thomas Willis, 
he who first gave the world of science the 
first true light on the function of the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain.” He mapped 
out the brain somewhat after the Aristo- 
telian method, but aside from what may 
be regarded as fanciful he set forth clear 
views of the nature of insanity, and 
showed how certain phases of it were de- 
pendent upon brain disease. It was he 
who discovered the “ vaso-motor system” 
of nerves, which alone would entitle him 
to the respect of the learned world as a 
systematic and careful investigator, while 
his treatise on Insanity lay the founda- 
tion to what is known in the treatment 
of disturbed minds on scientific and nat- 
ural principles. 

The objector may cynically inquire 
why these distinguished men did not 
make practical applications of their sys- 
tems and thus put them to the proof? 
We would answer that we have little 
doubt but that in nearly every case they 
did apply them, and it is obvious cnough 
that Aristotle’s scheme was so generally 
accepted, because it was seen that men of 
good intellectual endowments, as a class, 
possess broad or prominent foreheads. 
The medizval scholars were not fools, by 
any means; the wisdom of their genera- 
tion concerning the affairs of life com- 
pares well with the wisdom of this latter 
day ; their metaphysical formulations were 





the source of the best metaphysical rea- 
soning in modern treatises, and if the 
truth be told, Stewart, Brown, Reid, Ham- 
ilton, Mills, and Spencer, in their essen- 
tials of thought, scarcely outrank Jam- 
blichus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Abelard, Bruno, Bacon, Locke, Descartes, 
and many others. In fact, when the truth 
is told, it is found that the most brilliant 
predications of the nature of mind or 
spirit, and of the laws and relations of 
thought in our day, are but new inter- 
pretations of principles enunciated hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

In some cases it is found that an old 
observer sought to arrange his views in a 
definite system, so that others might put 
them to use in forming an estimate of 
character. The Physiognomies of Theo- 
phrastus were more than repeated by sev- 
eral students of character in the middle 
and later periods of the Christian era. 
One, Giambattista della Porta, of Naples, 
an optician of eminence, published a work 
entitled “ De Humana Physiognomia,” in 
which he made comparative physiognomy 
a conspicuous feature, anticipating Lava- 
He 
gives a catalogue of the instincts common 


ter and Redfield in many respects. 


to man and animals, and in presenting 
similarities of character compares, for in- 
stance, the head of that brusque old Ro- 
man, Vitellius Caesar, with that of the 
owl, and the head of an idiot with that 
of a fish According to him a middle- 
sized head of round form, flattened some- 
what laterally, and projecting posteri- 
orly—what might be termed a long or 
elliptical head—was regarded by many 
observers of his time as the best shape. 
Porta believed that memory occupied the 
occipital region, and he also placed energy 
there—a view that is not wanting in sup- 
port among anthropologists to-day, it be- 
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ing largely conceded that those who pos- 
sess a well-marked development of back- 
head possess the elements of enterprise. 
courage, and tenacity. 

We find that Porta had disciples who 
applied with confidence his principles in 
the examination of heads. Even in the 
solemn seat of justice they were illus- 
trated, for it is recorded that the Marquis 
Mascordi, who presided as the chief jus- 
tice of the criminal court at Naples in 
the eighteenth century, was in the habit 
of examining the heads of prisoners that 
were brought before him, especially giv- 
ing attention to the cranial development 
of those who, after conviction, persisted 
in their innocence. Of his recorded sen- 
tences this is a specimen, as translated 
from the original Latin: “ The witnesses 
having been heard for and against, the 
accused persistently declaring his inno- 
cence, his face and head being examined, 
we condemn him not to the galleys, but 
to imprisonment.” 


-_7e-. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS—THEIR HONOR 
AND RESULTS. 


"T°HE finding of the Greely party by 

the expedition fitted out under the 
auspices of the Government, has revealed 
fresh phases of the loss and suffering in- 
Most of 


the expeditions that have been fitted out 


cident to Arctic exploration. 


by Americans have resulted in disaster, 
and yet nearly every year new parties are 


organized, and the cry is, “ To the North.’ 


It is stated that a German savant has ad- 





| 
| 
| 


an object that the spirit of modern ad- 
venture seemed to be determined on. 
One of our correspondents, Mr. J. P. 
Noyes, of Washington, has been accorded 
space in our pages two or three times for 
the discussion of the Arctic question, and 
he has urged an establishment of succes- 
sive stations within easy reach of each 
other, insisting that by so doing the Pole 
would be reached in a comparatively 
short time, and at an expenditure of 
money and life far below that which has 
been sadly recorded during a few years. 
In the August Number of the JOURNAL 
for 1874, Mr. Noyes said: ‘ Nearly eight 
years since, I published a communication 
in your columns entitled ‘ How to Dis- 
cover the North Pole.’ I still hold to the 
ideas therein advanced as being the most 
feasible, and promising the best success. 
The plan therein put forth was to go with 
one or more steam-vessels, well manned 
and equipped, as far north as possible, 
and there establish a base of supplies, and 
from that gradually to advance into the 
interior; when the base is well estab- 
lished, to have the vessel returri and be 
fitted out the next season with fresh sup- 
plies and reinforcements; all the while 
operating on the same principle on which 
Sebastopol and Richmond and other 
strongholds have been taken by military 
forces. These places could never have 
been taken by cavalry raids, neither can 
the North Pole be discovered by any 
such means as have thus far been tried; 
at least this raiding method can be but 


a partial success, gaining information for 


vised the establishment of successive sta- | the advantage of the besieging parties ; 


. . | . 
tions, one after the other, approaching | they lack the required momentum to 


the Pole to make its attainment certain. | penetrate the strong barriers. 


| 


Now it 


Fully eighteen years ago this method was would seem that enough of these raids 
advocated in this JOURNAL, and by us, as | have been made and sufficient knowledge 
the only feasible way of accomplishing | obtained of the stubborn conditions which 
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beset the regions lying still to the north | 
of where the centre of magnetism seems 
to lie, to prompt them to try the siege in- | 
stead of repeating the raid plan over and | 
over again with such bare results.” 
We would render honor to whom 
honor is due; and as the credit seems 
to be given to a foreigner by some jour- 
nalists, we think it but fair our corre- 
spondent shall have a hearing in the 
matter, through these columns at least. 
It may be granted that the United 
States, in sending Lieutenant Greely and 
his unfortunate party north, was but per- 
forming an international obligation, and 
that the results obtained at so much cost 
of life and suffering are of importance 
second to none in the results secured by 
the expeditions fitted out by foreign pow- 
ers; yet when we think of their positive, 
practical value to the race, what they at 
most may contribute to human comfort 
and weal, we are convinced that the out- 
come is greatly below the cost. 
Livingstone, Stanley, and Brazza pene- 
trate the heart of Africa, and expose them- 
selves to the mephitic and simmering at- 
mosphere of marsh and jungle ; they risk 
their lives in carrying out a purpose at 
once scientific and moral, but they achieve 
more than had been hoped. They open 
up a hitherto unknown country, but a 
country populous and rich in undevel- 
oped commercial resources—a country 
that needs but the enterprise of Christian 
philanthropy and of commercial inter- 
change to be brought into relations of 
great reciprocal value. The explorations 
of Stanley and Brazza on the Congo River 
are the beginning of a missionary, colo- 
nial, and commercial movement of very 
high importance to Europe. But unless 
climate changes, what can be done in the 
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the best supplies and equipments, is at- 
tended with unspeakable suffering to the 
hardiest constitutions? It may be a sat- 
isfaction to have it determined finally 
whether or not there is an open polar 
sea, and what effects warm currents have 
upon tidal movements; but will the addi- 
tion of a few items of meteorological data 
to our scientific fund compensate for the 
awful sacrifices of life, and the sorrow of 
heart in whole communities that follow 
the majority of Arctic voyages of dis- 
covery ? 


POLITICAL LIBERTY! 


AN editorial paragraph in answer to an 
4 


inquirer, appears in one of our prom- 
inent New York dailies to the following 
effect : 

“ Our understanding is that the Demo- 
cratic party is in the habit of taking a 
drink whenever it feels like it; therefore 
There 
is a clause in the National Platform this 


it is not in favor of Prohibition. 


year which reads: ‘We oppose sumptu- 
ary laws which vex the citizen and inter- 
fere with individual liberty.” We under- 
stand this to be Democratic doctrine; we 
subscribe to it.” 
This is bright! 
in accordance with grammatical rule, 


It -is not strictly 
to be sure, but is quite epigrammatic 
and reads well. Doubtless the editor 
was satisfied with it, and many of the 
readers of his paper will vote it as 
sharp, to the point, possessing the true 
ring of practical logic and philosophy. 
But looked at from a sound, moral point- 
of-view, is it right and true? If it rep- 
present a principle in the creed of the 
great Democratic party, does it command 
the esteem of every intelligent, thinking 
man who has the welfare of his fellow-men 
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at heart? Is it consistent with the best 
and purest morality ? 

“We oppose sumptuary laws which vex 
the citizen and interfere with individual 
liberty.” There is a large class in the 
community that is very much vexed by 
specific laws against thievery, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, and so on; yet somehow 
our legislature have concluded that such 
practices are injurious, and that some 
people suffer because of them. We worm 
der if there are not many people (in fact, a 
vast number) who sutfer in consequence 
of the freedom with which intoxicating 
liquors are distributed? And we judge 
from the daily reports coming from courts 
and police stations, that the “liberty ” to 
take a drink when one feels like it, does 
much to vex the citizen and interfere with 
true individual liberty. 

We would challenge the smart editor 
to name any other practice that is more 
efficient than the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages, in producing results so much 
at war with public order and private com- 
fort. It strikes us very forcibly that if 
the Democratic party were so earnest as 
it claims to be in the endeavor to bring 
about an improved condition in our affairs 
generally, it would nail to the foremast 


the pennant of Prohibition. 


- “2. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR SIN. 


N a recent murder trial, the customary 


I 


fect. The jury, after twenty minutes’ de- 


plea of insanity was made without ef- 


liberation, brought in a verdict of murder 
in the first degree. It was fairly demon- 
strated by the evidence that the accused 
was a thoroughly bad man. He was ec- 
centric and peculiar, and shockingly cruel 
in his domestic relations. But these char- 


acteristics were interpreted as the natural 
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| results of a corrupt or depraved nature, 
| and not the indications of brain disease. 

The counsel for the culprit worked hard 
| in his behalf to establish the plea; but 
| the intelligent court cleared away the ob- 
scurities of sophistry, and branded the 
| crime in terms that were just, setting 
| forth the responsibility of the accused in 
the clearest manner. Because a man lives 
in a fashion that indicates depravity dees 
not in any degree make him less respon- 
sible for the wickedness of his life. Prac- 
tical common-sense, as well as morality, 
declare it to be one’s simple duty to con- 
trol, regulate, and reform those faculties 
in his nature that are inclined to excess. 
In other words, a man is required by the 
precepts of common sentiment to sup- 
press his vices and passions; to tone upand 
purify his habits. An orderly and useful life 
is the result of self-restraint ; and no man 
is so completely organized by inheritance 
that he has not some errors of faculty or 
disposition to correct; some tendencies 
essentially immoral that must be counter- 
acted if he would have a well-poised char- 
acter. In fact, the highest expressions of 
mind are the results of protracted culture. 
At the basis of greatness, there is a high 
degree of physical energy, that, if per- 
mitted to run wild, would end in surpris- 
ing profligacy and ruin. 


A WORD—in the ear of our Norristown 
contemporary, who conducts the Herald 
We 
do not read the characters of Presidential 
candidates, or of other candidates, from 


of that serene Pennsylvania town. 


stock wood-cuts that purport to represent 
said candidates’ features, for we know 
that such representations are too often 
illusory and counterfeit; but we obtain 





an interview with the distinguished sub- 
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ject of political preference and predicate 
our views of the original physiognomy. 
But if such an interview be impracticable 


we do the next thing—get the best pho- 
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tograph we can and study its markings 
Will our Norristown contemporary note 
this, and deal with us in his usual spirit 
of candor ? 








= ur i entorial Jpurenu, 





Eo Our Correspondents. 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
atid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write ina small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance o7 
nearly two feet, and the editor aften wants to make 
changes and additions. 

1. Never roti your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note”’ size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. A 
trvr-column article is read by four times 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or inttials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
rwatlable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IX ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, t/ 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 

"ersonal matters will be considered by the Editor ty 
this is done. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S CREED.—H. S.— 
This eminent apostle of evolution can not be re- 
garded an atheist; he disclaims any such reputa- 
tion, and frequently gives expression to warm loy- 
alty to the Divine Power. He is rather an agnos- 
tic: that is, one who does not know the nature or 
character of the Almighty ruler of the universe, 
being unable to find out what He is, and therefore 
deeming it more consistent with reason to assert 
ignorance than to assume information on a subject 
infinitely beyond human reach. His leading topic 
of discussion is Evolution, or the development of 
the universe; and in all his writings it is made a 
fundamental principle. Of late, he has given some 
attention to topics in social and political life and 
education. His essays usually are printed first in 
English periodicals, and then copied sometimes 
into American—for instance, the 7op~ular Science 
Monthly and the North American Review. 


as many | 


A WELL-BALANCcED HEAp.—W. B. II. 
—To be well balanced, a head needs not to be 
more than average in size; but there should be a 
fair proportion between the size of the body and 
| the head. The organs in their development must 
approximate the average of the head; that is tu 
say, if the head in a scale of seven be rated at six, 
the organs generally should approximate six 
Where there is irregularity in the development, 
some organs exceeding six, and others falling more 
or less below that standard, the development in 
| general is irregular, and can not be termed balanced. 
The reading « f any of the Phrenological books will 
help you toward a practical understanding of this 
subject. 

INDUCTIVE REASONING.—-J. R.—It is 
said that Lord Bacon was the founder of this class 
of reasoning, but it is more properly said that he 
presented its method in a formal and distinct fash- 
ion, and developed its applications. In brief, it is 
the consideration of facts and things in relation to 
their causes or origins, or going back from effects 
to causes. Science makes use specially of induc- 
| tion. The observer collates data, the facts of na- 
| ture, and analyzes them for the purpose of obtain- 

ing the reason of their existence, and ascertaining 
| the laws of their government, their related states 
| and applications. 
this way. 


Phrenology was developed in 


Foop as MEDICINE.—J. H. D.—If a 
man be sick, the judicious physician may adminis- 
ter some medicine that will bring about a change 
in his functions, converting the ciseased, irregular, 
hurtful state into a better, so that the organ or or- 

| gans work more normally; but it is from food 
whence strength is derived for organic vigor and 
efficiency. All the medicines in the world will not 
build up broken and impaired tissues ; it is the nu- 
tritive elements of food utilized in the blocd-current 
that contribute to renew and vitalize tlic tissues 
In the great majority of cases people who are sick, 
by adopting hygienic habits of living, would be- 
come stronger and more healthful, without having 
recourse at all to the druggist. Our own personal 

| experience with hundreds of sick people substan- 

| tiate this statement. 


LEARNING How TO THINK.—Ques/ion : 
| We frequently hear persons say, ‘‘ Learn how to 
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think”; but the trouble is a great many people do 
not know how to go about it. Will you please 
throw some light upon the subject in the JOURNAL ? 

Answer : We might refer you to some treatise 
on logic or rhetoric, but we have little confidence 
in text-books and professed aids to thought. Many 
of our most distinguished writers and speakers have 
yiven little attention to text-books ; but they have 
been, as a class, extensive readers; so we would 
advise you to read the best literature: that of a 
didactic or instructive sort, especially with a sprin- 
kling of the best entertaining or amusing literature. 
History, biography, essays, science, will aid you 
toward thinking in a correct, methodical way. Some 
careful reading in metaphysics also will be helpful, 
for in the great authors of philosophy we find the 
best forms of reasoning. By such authors as Kant, 
Hume, Reed, Hamilton, Mill, Combe, your vo- 
cabulary will be enlarged, and your methods of 
using language improved. 


JOHN Jacos Asror.—L. J. L.—Many 
years ago a sketch of this successful merchant was 
published in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Should you have an opportunity to consult a file of 
this magazine, you will find it among the early 
Numbers. Mr. James Parton published a pretty 
full biography of the man twenty years or so ago. 


THE NUMBER OF MEALS PER Day.—A 
Sub.—The number of meals one should eat can not 
be arbitrarily fixed; it must depend upon the tem- 
perament and habits of the person. We do not 
believe in any cast-iron rule to be followed by 
everybody ; but we think that two meals a day are 
sufficient for most people. We have met some who 
appear to get along famously on one; but their 
situation as regards work and duty is more favora- 
ble than that of the great majority. For people of 
sedentary habits two meals are sufficient ; ore in 
the morning—a moderate meal, and dinner follow- 
ing the hours of active occupation. A laborer can 
dispose of three successfully and be strong. 


ApAM’s APPLE.—J. L. S.—A large, 
prominent larynx, or Adam's Apple, accompanies a 
bony, muscular body, and intimates, if anything, 
strong Motive temperament. The Motive tem- 
perament is usually associated with an energetic, 
pushing, vigorous, and positive character; we do 
not often meet with persons of the Mental or Vital 
temperament predominant with 
expression of the thyroid cartilage. 


INSTINCT IMMORTAL.—Question : Do 
you think instinct will survive death ? 
Answer: To say yes, would be to consent to the 


immortality of animals generally. Some writers 


insist that our instincts are intimately related to our | 


mental natures, so that if one part, even that 


which is deemed a higher or spiritual nature, be im- | 


mortal, the instincts must also be. The late Prof, 
Agassiz affirmed that science taught that instinct 





much external 
| 


much happier than we. 
any more than one of us, He could not be one iota 


may be immortal; that all things possessing the 
principle of life must in some way unite in con- 
tinued existence. We are not able to differentiate 
strictly the qualities of mental expression ; neither 
are we prepared to say with some, that the instincts 
are but lower manifestations of the same essential 
power or attribute, and that what is termed spirit- 
ual, or sentiraental, or aspirational in our natures 
is but a different mode of action of one general 
principle ; for this would make the propensities or 
animal instincts but a lower form of activity of an 
identical principle. 


NoSE-BLEED.—N. B.—-There seems to 
be in your case a difficulty with the circulation, 
which produces a determination of the blood to the 
head. Avoid excitement as much as possible ; take 
plenty of outdoor exercise, so as to distribute the 
circulation ; avoid stimulants—heating foods and 
drinks—as probably the hemorrhage occurs in most 
cases after you have been eating. Cold water 
sniffed up or applied externally, may suppress it. 
When you sleep have the head somewhat clevated. 


@M hat Ehen San, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















HAPPINESS DEPENDS ON INTELLI- 
GENCE.—This is a fact that many, especially the 
young, have never taken into consideration ; yet it 
is as plain as the noonday sun. Ifa man could not 
see, feel, taste, hear, or smell, and did not have any 
sense whatever, how could he be happy? One 
might as well talk of the sun shining without light, 
as to talk of happiness without knowledge. In the 
first place, a man can not exist without intelligence. 
But let us suppose that cobble rock has no intelli- 
gence; can it be happy? Is a rock as happy as 
birds, animals, or men? No; that is an impossi- 
bility. 

Then if happiness depends on intelligence, the 
more intelligent we are the happier we can be. If 
we have twice as much knowledge in a year as we 
have now we shall be able to be twice as happy. If 
one man knows ten, or a hundred, or a thousand, or 
a million times more than another, he is capable of 
being just that many times happier. 

This explains how our Father in Heaven is so 
If the Lord did not know 


happier. On the other hand, if we knew as much 
as He knows we would be able to be just as happy. 
To become as happy as our Heavenly lather we, 
must become as wise. 

Some very foolish persons have supposed that the 
most learned were the most miserable, and that the 


| most ignorant were the most happy, and have pro- 


claimed that it is ‘‘ folly to be wise.’’ If this is true, 
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an idiot is superior to the angels and the gods. But 
no person with a sound mind believes such non- 
sense. 

Let us prove that happiness depends on intelli- 
gence, from another stand-point :—Can any man 
raise a crop of corn, wheat, potatoes, or anything 
unless he knows how ? Could he go into a black- 
smith-shop and make chains, tools, plows, wagons, 
etc., unless he knew how to make them ? Or, what 
is more difficult, could he go into a watch-factory 
and make a watch without knowing how to do it ? 
Certainly not. Whatcan any one do without knowl- 
Nothing. You can not hear without know- 
ing how. If you were born deaf and should now 
receive your hearing, you would not be able to tell 
one sound from another. A lady who was born 
blind received her sight when thirty years of age. 
She had used a pair of scissors for years making ar- 
tificial flowers and different things, but when a pair 
of scissors was shown to her she could not tell what 
they were till she touched them with her fingers. 
The reason is plain : the sense of touch was trained, 
and the sense of sight was not; or in other words, 
she had the intelligence of feeling, but not of seeing. 
People who can see can tell different colors by look- 
ing at them ; many blind persons can tell the differ- 
ent colors by feeling them. The reason persons 
who can see can not tell colors by feeling is because 
they do not know how. Enough has been said to 
prove that nothing can be done without knowledge; 
then how can we be happy without knowing how to 
be happy ? 

Therefore, to become more intelligent is to become 
more capable of happiness, more perfect and more 
like God. If we live right we shall grow wiser 
throughout eternity, and consequently our happiness 
will have no end, but increase forever. 

Cc. H. BLISS. 


DISPOSITION AND ORGANIZATION.— 
The editor of the Medical Advance, a monthly pub- 
lication that favors independent thinking and pro- 
gressive ideas on therapeutical subjects, comments in 
this sprightly manner on a point made by a corre- 
spondent to his publication : 

‘*Our likes and dislikes primarily depend upon 
the shape of our heads. They are decided before- 
hand by our phrenological development. The 
higher reasoning faculties are located in the upper 
portion of the forehead. One may have fine intel- 
lectual development without having any taste for 
philosophy ; but such a liking is possible only with 
a fair development of the region of reflection. 
Bearing these facts in mind, we have the key which 
unlocks the troubles of our correspondent. If his 
ideas are any index of his cranium, his head lacks 

_relatively in the antero-superior portion. This by 
no means discounts his intelligence, but it explains 
his horror of philosophy. If Sir Isaac Newton had 
been of like mind with our correspondent he would 
have made sorry work with his falling apple. He 
did just what Dr. Church protests against: he 


edge ? 


| reasoned and wrote, and so placed the law of grav- 
itation upon an enduring base. ‘The proper con- 
ditions’ are the things we are after and they cost 
thought. We must break the shell if we would get 
at the meat; we must crack the nut if we would 
find the kernel. It will not do to turn aside these 
vital questions, though they be knotty, as the boy 
did who being asked how digestion was accom- 
plished, said, ‘Oh, I put the puddin’ in my mouth an’ 
it slips down down ath eathy.’ It is to clear away 
the ‘mysticism’ that we labor. If similia is a 
‘natural law’ it can be investigated and under- 
stood. It is demonstrated as a fact, but what is its 
philosophy ? That is the question.” 


TO THE LIGHT! 


LITTLE plant, in shadow growing, 
Stretching toward the light, 
With thy seeming destiny 
Thou dost ever fight ! 
Onward reaching, evermore, 
To the Light! For thy Right! 


Soul, within the darkness, dwelling, 
Yearning for the Light! 

With the evil aspects near, 
Arm thee for the fight! 

Upward struggling earnestly, 
For thy Right, —to the Light! 


Spirit, with the matter mated, 
Leaning towards the Light ; 
With the lower impulses 
Never cease to fight ! 
Bravely, and unflinchingly, 
For the Light! For the Right! 


Ye, who on the thorny pathway 
Catch the struggling light ;— 
With temptations thick around, 
Gird thee for the fight ! 
Striving boldly evermore, 
For thy Right,—to the Light! 


Ye, who lie with closed-up eyelids, — 
Ever ‘neath the light !— 

Crushed by cruel circumstance ; 
Rouse thee for the fight ! 

Onward, strugyling, patiently, — 
Tothe Light! For thy Right! 


Should ye doubt a thought or action, 
Bring it to the Light ! 

If they will not bear the test,— 
Who for them would fight ? 

They will all your scanning bear, 
In the Light, if they're Right! 


GRACE H, HORR. 


“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL still 
holds a front place among practical journals. It dis- 
cusses the questions of diet, dress, sleep rest, clean- 
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liness, labor, study, etc., etc. ; in brief, most of the 
elements that enter into that problem of problems, 
namely, how to live wisely and well. It is eminently 
practical and therefore eminently valuable.” — 7ke 
Fducationist. 


Use oF BiG Worps.—The article un- 
der the above heading in THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL a while ago, reminds me of the render- 
ing by a young lady friend of mine of the saying, 
‘* Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” She renders it, ‘‘ Individuals residing in 
transparent domiciles should refrain from casting 
geological specimens.” But, Mr. Editor, would not 
the following be more nearly according to the mean- 
ing of the phrase ?—Individuals residing in fragile 
edifices should refrain from projecting indurate 
geological productions, CRITIC. 


_- 


PERSONAL. 


THE Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, Secretary of the 
Treasury, died on the qth of September. He was 
born at Nantucket in 1818, completed his education 
at Hobart College, and studied law. In 1844 he 
was appointed first Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for Ontario County, and in 1851 elected 
County Judge of Ontario County. In 1861 he was 
elected State Senator from the Ontario District, 
and served until 1869. He was President fro tem. 
of the Senate for four years, and Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee during his whole term of serv- 
ice in the Senate. In 1869 he was re-elected to the 
State Senate, but resigned to accept the position of 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, in New 
York City. He resigned that office in 1870, upon 
being elected Associate Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals. In 1867, while a State Senator, he was 
chosen a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. When Chief Judge Church died, in May, 
1880, he was appointed by Governor Cornell to fll 
the vacancy, and in November following he was 
elected to the place for the full term of fourteen 
years. In 1881 he accepted the place in President 
Arthur’s cabinet, which he held to the day of his 
death. In the February Number of this JOURNAL 
for 1882 an extended sketch was published of Mr, 
Folger. 

Mary CLEMMER Hups-N, for several years a 
well-known Washington correspondent, died Au- 
gust 18th last, from hemorrhage of the brain. She 
was born in Utica, N. Y., and early gave attention 
to literature, exhibiting superior talent. as a writer 
of both poetry and prose. Her journalistic rela- 
tions brought her into prominence, and since 1866 
her letters on Washington life, where she has re- 
sided chiefly since that time, have been always pop- 
ular, She was a student of mental science, and 
her knowledge of phrenology gave her powers of 
description and analysis that few newspaper writers 


PERSONAL—WISDOM. 
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possess. As a rule her letters from the capital were 
always significant of fine perceptions, wide com- 
prehension, and a refined insight into the subtle 
relations and the under-currents of human life. 


THE purpose of Professor Proctor, the astron- 
omer, in coming to America to live, is to bring up 
his children as Americans, He has a family of 
fourteen. My stars! 


THE ex-Queen and ex-King of Naples, who have 
been in wretched circumstances since the union of 
Italy, are now restored to wealth by the death of 
the Dowager Empress of Austria, who has be- 
queathed to them a fortune of several millions. 


Mr. W. W. Corcoray, the millionaire, of Wash- 
ington, is said to be exceedingly proud of his an- 
cestry, glorying in the fact that his father was only 
a poor, honest shoemaker, and he treasures the old 
cobbler’s-shop signboard among his choicest pos- 
sessions. Nothing like sticking to one’s /as¢. 


THE ABBE FRANZ LisZT, the great pianist, we 
are sorry to hear, has become blind, and it is sug- 
gested that the cause of his affliction is smoking 
and brandy, It is said that he has been in the 
habit of drinking daily a great deal of liquor. The 
Abbé will retire to Weimar and end his days there 


Dr. Mary Jacosi, of New York, has published 
some very interesting facts concerning the status of 
women in the medical profession. The census of 
1870 showed 625 women physicians in the United 
States. The census of 1880 shows 2,432. This in- 
cludes irregular practitioners of various kinds ; but, 
irrespective of such, the increase has been very 
marked. 

SHORTLY before her departure for Europe to at- 
tend the International Congress of the Society of 
the Red Cross of Geneva, which assembled in Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, on the ist of September last, 
Miss Barton received the decoration and diploma 
of the Servian Society of the Red Cross, conferred 
by her Majesty Queen Natalie. 


2 ee —- ——— 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THE two best books for a child are a good moth- 
er’s face and life. 


By examining the tongue of the patient, physi- 
cians may find out the disease of the body—philos- 
ophers, of the mind. 


THE premeditation of death is the premeditation 
of liberty ; he who has learned to die has forgot to 
serve.—Montaigne. 


AN observing Chinese traveller wrote home that 
all the upper-class American women had humps on 
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their backs like camels, but located farther from 
their shoulders. 


A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
method he had acquired so much knowledge, an- 
swered, ‘‘ By not allowing shame to prevent me 
from asking questions when I was ignorant.” 


EVERY man ought to aim at eminence, not by 
pulling others down, but by raising himself ; and 
enjoy the pleasures of his own superiority, whether 
imaginary or real, without interrupting others in 
the same felicity. 


It is easy, in the world, to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy, in solitude, to live after your 
own ; but the great man is he who, in the midst of 
the crowd, keeps, with perfect sereneness, the inde- 
pendence of solitude. 


We are soul-bound. 
bars 

We hear the distant roaring of the sea, 

And catch the golden glory of the stars, 

And dream, like clouds and ocean, we are free! 

At best we do, with foolishest intents, 

But gild our chains and call them ornaments ! 


What though through prison 


ALWays suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unaffected evenness of temper, and 
an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 


things are unnatural, and bespeak a degree of men-' 


tal discipline into which he that has no purposes 
of craft or design to answer can not submit to drill 
himself. 


MIRTH. 


“A little n nsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men."* 


Scum invariably rises. Remember, young man, 
there is always room at the top. 

LitTLe Jack: ‘‘ My mamma's new fan is hand- 
painted.” Little Dick—‘t Pooh! Whocares ? Our 
whole fence is.” 


THE most tender-hearted man we ever heard of 
was a shoemaker, who always shut his eyes and 
whistled when he ran his awl into a sole. 


** WHEN I die,” said Mrs. Fishwacker, ‘* 1 want 
to be buried in good, old-fashioned style, and not 
burned to ashes in one of those creameries you hear 
of.” ’ 


TEACHER—“ Why are you late?” Little girl, 
dropping her head—‘t We've got a little baby at 
** Don’t let it happen again,” said the 
teacher. . 


our house.” 


A PERSON abusing another to Charles Russell, 


said he was so insufferably dull, that if you said a 
good thing he did not understand it. ‘‘ Pray, sir,” 
said Charles, “ did you ever try him?” 
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‘* My dear wife, this man and I were inseparable 
friends at college. When one had no money he 
always used the pocket-book of the other; is it not 
so, Mr. Miller?” ‘ Yes, just so, and I remember 
very well I was always the other.” 


““ WHO cut down this cherry-tree ?” ‘* Father, | 
can not tell a lie; I did it with my little hatchet,” 
replied George Washington. ‘‘ Well, don’t cut 
down any more,” said the old man, “ First thing 
you know we'll have a big flood. This wanton de- 
struction of forests must be stopped.” 


‘* Your hand annoys me,” said a gentleman to a 
talkative person who sat next to him at dinner, and 
who was constantly suiting the action to the word. 
‘* Indeed,” said the babbler, ‘‘ we are so crowded 
at table, I do not know where to put my hand.” 
“* Put it in your mouth,” said the other. 


Farr Patient—‘* Have you any idea of what is 
the matter with me, doctor ?” 

Doctor—‘* Why, I can diagnose your case, miss, 
with my eyes shut. There is nothing the matter 
with you except that you need rest.” 

Fair Patient—‘* Why, I have just come back from 
a whole month at the most popular health resorts.” 

Doctor—‘‘ Yes, as I said, you need rest.” 


WHEN your girl asks you to treat her to ice- 
cream tell her that you have too much considera- 
tion for her health, and give her the following 
** scientific” lecture: Milk in the manufacture of 
ice-cream is first boiled and afterward partially 
congealed. In the boiling, a lacteal acid of bacte- 
rie is set free, that, uniting with a hypo-sulphide 
of buteric oxide, again solidifies as a bi-sulphide of 
stumakake in the congealing. This, when taken 
into the system, produces peritoneal cramps, fre 
quently ending fatally. 

















In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and aise to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. A treatise on 
the Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, with 
a Description and the Potanical and Popular 
Names of all the Indigenous Trees of the Unite! 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous ; together 
with Notes on a large number of the most valua- 
ble Exotic Species. By Andrew S. Fuller, au- 
thor of ‘*Grape Culturist,” etc. 300 pp., illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. Orange Judd & Co., New 
York. 


We have not space to spare in which to give this 
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book the attention it deserves. No volume relating 
to agriculture has come under our notice for a long 
time for which the public at large should be more 
thankful. About one-third of the book is devoted 
to showing the influence of forests on climate, in 
giving the characteristics of trees; the method of 
raising and transplanting seedlings ; budding, graft- 
ing, layering, transplanting, and pruning deciduous, 
evergreen, and coniferous trees; the best time to 
‘ut timber, and how to establish, manage, and pre- 
serve forests ; and the remainder is filled with brief 


brit concise descriptions of all trees growing indige-. 


nous in our country, giving so complete a catalogue 
of their peculiarities that one could hardly fail to 
recognize therefrom any specimen presented for 
examination. 

We have known the author for many years and 
have been aware of his enthusiastic love of the 
study of the subject he has treated in this volume, 
and we believe that so far as knowledge, obtained 
by experiment and practical observation, is con- 
cerned, there is no one in all the country better 
fitted ior the task he has undertaken and so success- 
fully accomplished. The education of the public as 
to nearly everything that relates to forest trees has 
been sadly neglected. The denudation of our tim- 
ber lands by reckless lumbermen during the past 
fifty years shows this, but there can no longer be an 
excuse that reliable information on the subject is 
not easily attainable. Satisfactory as the book is, 
we wish that it had been made more voluminous, 
and trust the author, at a future time, will be able 
to gratify his own desires as named in his preface, 
and give us a volume of a thousand pages, fully 
illustrated and with colored plates, so far as is nec- 
essary to make a work that will supply fully any 
need that may arise. 


IDEAS FOR A SCIENCE OF GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT, in Addresses, Letters, and Articles on a 
strictly National Currency, Tariff, and Civil 
Service. By Hon. Peter Cooper, LL.D. S8vo, 
PP. 400. 

Shortly before the death of the eminent merchant- 
philanthropist of New York City, we received this 
his bequest to the reading public. He was a man of 
the people, without the culture of schools, but ma- 
ture with the practical experience that is derived 
from a long life in a variety of business relations, 
and an intelligence rich with much general observa- 
tion of men and affairs. There was nothing Mach- 
iavelian about Mr. Cooper, and still less dilettante- 
ism, but an earnest, decided spirit of benefaction. 
He addresses the people for the purpose of impart- 
ing such advice as he believes will prove of value in 
the application, We are frank enough to acknowl- 
edge our belief that Mr. Cooper was right in his 
feeling that he had things to say that would serve a 
useful end should they be received with esteem by 
our public men, and wrought into the fabric of our 
civil policy. A man who had proved himself a suc- 
cess in large commercial ventures, and in philan- 





thropic enterprises that have benefited thousanas, is 
no commonplace citizen. The main topic of the 
volume is coin and paper currency, in the discussion 
of which he argues at great length in behalf of a 
paper currency for the use of the people, to be is- 
sued by the Government exclusively. He also dis- 
cusses tariff questions, advocating measures of pro- 
tection as essential to growth and prosperity at 
home. Mr. Cooper's mind seemed to lose little or 
none of its vigor and freshness at his advanced age, 
for at ninety-two he could grapple with important 
topics of public interest, and show himself a con- 
testant of no mean power, with resources of mem- 
ory that comparatively few young men possess. 


SOME OF THE DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
and their Homeopathic and Surgical Treatment. 
Ry Mortimer Ayres, M.D. 8vo, cloth. Price $1. 
Duncan Brothers, Publishers, Chicago. 

This modest treatise comes from a practical man, 
and is a condensation of results that have been ob- 
tained from a large number of treatments. The 
prevalence of rectal disease is so great that no phy- 
sician can afford to be without the best information 
upon it, and as the development of its special treat- 
ment is of comparatively recent date, the literature 
of the subject is fresh and enlightening. Dr. Ayres 
supplies the profession with suggestions on the 
treatment of Ulcers, Polypi, Abscess, Hemorrhoids, 
Fistula, and Constipation, We should like every- 
body to read what he says on the hygiene of the 
rectum or preventive means. 

THE ENTAILED HAT; or, Patty Cannon's 
Times. A Romance. By George Alfred Town- 
send (**Gath”). pp. 565, rzmo, cloth. Price 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Since ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin” there has not ap- 
peared a more thrilling story than this. It was 
charged that Mrs. Stowe was a stranger to the 
scenes she described, and that she had been de- 
ceived by exaggerated stories told by unreliable 
persons. Mr. Townsend, however, was a native of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, near the neighbor- 
hood where the startling drama was enacted of 
which he writes. For twenty years previous to 1830 
a gang of desperadoes infested a section of country 
lying along the adjoining borders of the States of 
Delaware and Maryland, of which Patty Cannon 
was the queen. She had more than the strength of 
a common man, and the fascination of a highly 
magnetic and b autiful woman, with all the slyness 
and cruelty of the tiger. Her sister Betsey, and 
Ebenezer Johnson and Joe Johnson were among 
her prominent assistants. Their character was well 
known, but the whole people were terrorized, and 
their sway was practically complete. They could 
manage to defeat or elect candidates for office, and 
this fact and sundry services in that line tended to 
silence the voice of leading men. But murders, 
thefts of slaves, and the frequent kidnapping of 
freemen, even from the very capital of Delaware, 
as well as from the city of Philadelphia, finally 
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aroused the people, and some of the outlaws were 
killed, some escaped, and Patty Cannon herself was 
arrested, and committed suicide in the jail at Dover, 
Del., while awaiting trial for several murders. 


In future editions we hope the author will tell of | 


the descent of the ‘* Entailed Hat,” and the unre- 
vealed reason for its being so tenaciously worn. 
The publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
find in ** Patty Cannon’s Times,” as revealed in this 
book, additional interest in the fact that for more 
than forty years the skulls of Patty and Betsey 
Cannon and Ebenezer Johnson have been pre- 
served in the Phrenological Museum in New York. 
They were obtained by the original proprietors of 
the Museum while lecturing in Maryland and Dela- 
ware, near the scene of the crimes and tragical 
death of the notorious Patty. 


RUTHERFORD. A Novel. By Edgar Faw- 
cett, author of **An Ambitious Woman,” “A 
Hopeless Case,” etc. Paper. Price 25 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

Since Mr. Faweett took up the novelist’s pen he 
has made rapid advancement toward a high place. 
He deals with phases of society that require the ut- 
most skill; but his insight into character, his ready 
sympathics, and his conscienticus literary art have 
proved quite equal to the tasks he has undertaken. 
It is certain that many of the best critics are watch- 
ing his course with high anticipations. In ‘* Ruth- 
erford,” his latest work, we think that the public 
will not be disappointed. It is a novel of New 
York society, and portrays character with delicate 
but effective touches. Nothing the author has ever 
done, perhaps, surpasses his characterization of 
Pansy and Marion, the two sisters who have fallen 
from affluence to poverty. Through them he shows 
a dramatic power that is full of promise. The 
book is refined and suggests high thoughts and an 
excellent culture. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


SCIENCE AND SINGING. 
F.R.C.S. Edgar S. Werner, publisher, Albany, 
New York. Paper, go cents. The author in this 
treatise shows the necessity for scientific knowl- 
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edge, gives instances of the results of unscientific | 


teaching, and discusses among other things the in- 
fluence of eyes to aid the ear, advantage of laryngo- 
scopic observation, mechanical aspect of breathing, 
chemical aspect of breathing, poisonous air of 
theatres, effect of poisonous air on the voice, sup- 
posed vocal supremacy of Italy, Italian as language 
of song, uselessness of artificial voice-mixtures, 


questions concerning the registers, early education, 


etc, 


APPLETON’S RAILWAY AND STEAM NAVIGATION 
GUIDE for September, is as full in detail of infor- 
mation for the travelling public as usual. The 
tourist will find his questions answered about routes, 
hotels, etc. 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 


| College, London, etc. 
| edition, with additions and illustrations. 








[Oct., 





THE SURGERY OF THE ReEcTUM, By Henry 
Smith, F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in King’s 
From the fourth English 
Price in 
Paper 25 cents. 

THE PUERPERAL STATE. By W. S. Play- 
fair, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Obstetrics in 
King’s College, London, Containing ten chapters, 
setting forth the management to be pursued in the 
different phases of puerperal fever. Price 25 cents. 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASES OF THE RecTuM. By Henry Smith, 
F.R.C.S., etc. From the fourth English edition, 
enlarged and illustrated. Price 25 cents. 


The above three pamphlets are from the expe- 
rience of specialists, and contain in a condensed 
form much valuable information. Messrs. Ber- 
mingham & Co., of New York, are the publishers. 

OcILvie’s POPULAR READING, No. 9, con- 
tains seven stories, and a collection of Reacings. 
Price 30 cents. Messrs. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New 
York, . 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, for Septem- 
ber, contains several strong names ; for instance, 
Bishop Spalding, on Popular Government ; D. A. 
Wells, on the Tariff, its evils; Dr. J. H. Rylance, 
on Inspiration and Infallibility ; Prof. Winchell, on 
Our Remote Ancestry. 

THE CONTINENT, weekly; conducted by Al- 
bion W. Tourgee, New York, continues its pro- 
gressive career. Its pictures of life scenery at 
home and abroad, by pen and pencil, are always 
interesting, and its sketches hit off civil and social 
matters often admirably. 

LE PROGRES MEDICAL (Medical Progress), Jour- 
nal de Médécine de Chirurgie et de Pharmacie. 
Weekly. The visits of this Parisian organ of Med- 
ical Science come regularly, and are acceptable, as 
the publication is a well-arranged and condensed 
exposition of what is done by the physician and 
surgeon. M. Bourneville is the editor. 

Wuat’s THE MATTER? By Celia B. White- 
head. pp. 120. Price 25 cents. A new edition of a 
useful book which we have noticed before. Deal- 
ing as it does with the hygienic relations of wom- 
an’'s dress, and that in a clear and forceful style, 
it deserves.a wide reading. The author is in dead 
earnest for the deliverance of her sex from the fol- 
lies of fashion. 

Report OF Ezrka H. Heywoop'’s DEFENCE 
before the United States Court in Boston, and 
other matters. Price 25 cents. 

NUMBER ONE AND How To TAKE CARE OF 
Him, By Joseph J. Pope, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 
Price 15 cents. No. 120 of the Funk & Wagnalls 
‘Standard Library,” and a little manual replete 
with good-humored advice on taking care of one’s 
body, the substance of food and its relation to nu- 
trition, dress, exercise, recreation, employments, 
habits of order, etc. 





